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ARMY IN OVERALLS 54000 shopmen see 


to it that the Freight Cars and Locomotives of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad are in First-class Condition for Any Demand 


With industry geared for new production records, 
America’s railroads, which are the bone and sinew of 
transportation for both industry and defense, will face 


an all-time-high demand for freight cars. 


Preparing to meet this demand, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road early last year launched the biggest freight car 
program in its history. We ordered 20,000 new 
freight cars costing $114 million. More than 7,000 
have been delivered and put to work. All will be on 


the rails this year. These are in addition to more than 


5,000 new cars built in the Pennsylvania’s shops since 


January 1, 1948. 


Pennsylvania Railroad shopmen also are rehabilitating 
34,000 freight cars. More than 20,000 have been finished 
and returned to service. The others are coming along 
at a rate of 187 daily. 

For these new and rehabilitated cars, and for more than 
1,000 new Diesel-electric locomotives, nearly all of 
which have been delivered, we are spending $522 million, 
financed without government help or subsidy. 


To be ready with plenty of equipment and every other 
needed facility for any transportation demand is our aim. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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For years every ounce of rubber 
was gathered by natives from mil- 
lions of tropical rubber trees. But 
now—thanks to amazing scientific 
Progress—synthetic plants occupy- 
ing a few city blocks produce as 
much rubber as thousands of 
tropical acres! 


Even more wonderful, from the 
giant spheres of these plants come 
new and different kinds of rubber 
for improved products. 


Synthetic and natural rubber is 
used to make 50,000 different 
products... from surgeons’ gloves 
to shock absorbers. 
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| “Vision is Indispensable to Progress’ 








The modern miracle of rubber 
| —thousands of tropical acres in a steel ball 


The rubber industry is hard at 
work developing new products. 
Thousands of homes will be heated 
electrically by concealed radiant 
panels of rubber . . . rubberized 
streets for longer wear and great- 
er safety are being tested. Some in 
the industry even foresee a day 
when automobile tires will last as 
long as the car on which they are 
delivered! 


The rubber industry’s unceasing 
search for new and better prod- 
ucts, at lower costs, is typical of 
progressive American industry. 

In today’s uncertain times the 
strength and character of the 
American people, backed by the 
great resources of our competitive 
business system, are the hope of 
ali people who cherish freedom. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





The March of the News 


Big news. Reporters full of questions 
swarmed into the room for President Tru- 
man’s news conference last week .. . 
Labor had walked out on the mobilization 
program ... A White House stenogra- 
pher—sporting an $8,540 mink coat—had 
been linked indirectly with a Senate in- 
vestigation of Government loans to busi- 
ness ... The U.S. Constitution had just 
been amended to restrict Presidents to 
two elected terms. 

Anything the President said would be 
big news . . . But Harry Truman wasn’t 
having any, thank you . . . He was af- 
fable, smiling and at ease . . . And he 
filled the air with “no comments”... . 
Still; even when a President won't talk, 
he makes news . . . Here is a sample of 
the way last week’s news conference went. 


Many questions. The reporters got 
right to work— 

Q. What do you plan to do about the 
labor boycott of the mobilization setup? 

No comment. 

Q. What do you plan to do now that 
the labor members have walked out? 

No comment. 

Q. Do you feel that the mobilization 
agencies can operate without the active 
support of organized labor? 

No comment. 

Q. Do you feel there is any substance 
to the charge that labor is not properly 
represented? 

No comment. 

Q. In view of this labor development 
do you plan any sort of public appeal? 

No comment. 

Q. What do you think of the charge 
that the whole mobilization program is 
being run by big business? 

Mr. Truman smiled and said he saw no 
need to comment. 


And a few answers. Q. It seems 
that labor’s principal objection to the 
defense mobilization organization is 
Charles E. Wilson, the Director. Do you 
plan a change? 

No. 
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Q. Does Charles E. Wilson still have 
your full confidence? 

He certainly does. 

Q. Do you regard this labor walkout 
as in the nature of a strike against the 
Government? 

Oh, no. It is just a disagreement. 

Q. Do you regard the whole situation 
as a serious development? 

No. 

Q. Will it change your plans for a 
Florida vacation? 

Not at all. 


Everything’s O.K. In effect, Mr. 
Truman was telling the nation that he 
wasn’t upset about the state of affairs at 
home . . . He was going right ahead with 
his plans for a late winter vacation at 
Key West. 

But what about the two-term Amend- 
ment? . .. What about the White House 
stenographer with the mink coat whose 
husband was a so-called “expediter,” of- 
fering service for a fee to those who 
sought Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion loans? . . . What about the Senate 
investigators who said the Governor of 
Mr. Truman’s home State took office with 
the financial backing of organized crime? 

. What about the big argument over 
the President’s right to send troops to 
Europe? 

Harry Truman was pleasant but firm 

. He had no comment . . . He told the 
reporters he was sorry . He hated to 
treat them that way . . . He’d really like 
to give them some big news. . . Actually, 
Mr. Truman had made a lot more news 
by his silence than he seemed to realize. 


Back again. Two weeks ago a Navy 
scientist had his say about flying saucers 
. They were nothing but high-flying 
Navy balloons, he said . . . Last week a 
former Air Force scloutiet. A. O. Mirarchi, 
found that explanation too simple for 
comfort . . . He warned they might be 
experiments by a “potential enemy” 
The Air Force announced it was continu- 
ing its investigation of all saucer reports. 
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More alertness... less danger from CANCER 


Although cancer ranks second among 
the causes of death in our country, head- 
way is being made against it. In fact, 
medical science is making such progress 
against this disease that there are now 
four chances out of five for curing some 
types of cancer—provided diagnosis is 
made early and proper treatment is 
carried out promptly. 


One of the reasons why there is in- 
creasing hope of bringing cancer under 
control is that more and more people 
are facing the facts about this disease. 
They are learning its possible early 
“warning signs’? and are seeing their 
doctor as soon as they notice any of 
them. 


These “‘warning signs’’ do not neces- 
sarily mean cancer. In fact, in the great 
majority of cases, they are due to other 
causes. They do, however, indicate that 
something is wrong—and that an imme- 
diate medical examination is advisable. 


If the doctor finds cancer or condi- 


tions leading to it, he will reeommend Surgical techniques are constantly be- 
prompt treatment— usually complete ing improved so that operations for 
removal by surgery, destruction by X- cancer may be performed with a mini- 
ray or radium, or by a combination of mum of risk. Machines that emit X-rays 
the two. of greater penetrating power are making 

this form of treatment more effective. 





These Are Cancer's Medical science is continuing its 

“Warning Signs” search for other ways to attack cancer. 
For example, hormone therapy is of 
cially in the breast, lip, or tongue. benefit in some types of cancer, even 
2. Any irregular or unexplained when the disease is advanced. In addi- 
bleeding. tion, the search is on to discover chem- 
3. Any sore that does not heal, ical compounds which will destroy can- 
particularly about the mouth, cer cells without harming normal cells. 


tongue, or lips. : me 
4. Progressive change in the color Studies are also continuing on tests to 


or size of a mole, wart, or birth- detect cancer early. 

mark. : 2 While the outlook for the conquest of 

5. Loss of appetite or continued 

indigestion. cancer becomes more hopeful each year, 

6. Any persistent hoarseness, sore alertness on the part of each individual 

throat or difficulty in swallowing. is still necessary to curb it. That is why 

7. Any persistent change in nor- doctors urge prompt medical care at the 

mal elimination. first sign of trouble—for cancer can be 
Pain is not usually cured in most cases if detected and 

an early symptom of cancer treated early. 


1. Any lump or thickening, espe- 
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3-Way State Department?...Capital’s Big Boom: 
Selling ‘Influence’ ... Britain Lags in Jet Output 


Fastest-growing, maybe the biggest, 
business in Washington in terms of 
dollar turnover is the highly lucrative 
‘fnfluence business.” Individuals 
with important friendships high up 
in Government are able to command 
big fees for “influence” in a period 
when Government dollars are flow- 
ing out by the multiplied billions. 
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The fact that one of his stenographers 
has been wearing an $8,540 natural 
royal pastel mink coat came as a sur- 
prise to President Truman. The Pres- 
ident was surprised, too, to discover 
. that a special law had been passed to 
permit a young lady to come to the 
United States from Australia to serve 
as secretary for the White House mil- 
itary aide. 


x * * 


An argument is going on inside the 
White House over the issue of whether 
anything that is not clearly “illegal” 
can still be “improper.” Mr. Truman 
has said that he has found nothing 
“illegal” in the use of influence by 
members of Congress to help get Gov- 
ernment loans for constituents. Un- 
answered was the question of whether 
it was “improper.” 


K kok 


Donald Dawson, “‘anonymous” assist- 
ant to Mr. Truman in charge of top 
personnel matters, is being credited 
by some Senators with seeking to 
build a special political machine 
through influence over personnel offi- 
cials in Government departments. 


x *k * 


Hints are being dropped from the di- 
rection of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, where New Deal 
influence remains, that Charles Wil- 
son, Mobilization Director, lacks a 
sense of humor in dealing with infla- 
tion problems. The idea is that, if he 
would take his job a little less seri- 
ously, he would be able to get along 
better with labor leaders who want 
special favors in wage policy. 


Senator Paul Douglas, of Illinois, is 
very near the top of Democratic Sen- 
ators on the White House “black list.” 
Senator Douglas has incurred the 
President’s displeasure by siding very 
actively with the Federal Reserve 
Board in its argument with John Sny- 
der, Treasury Secretary, over interest 
rates and by his support of the inves- 
tigation of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 


x *k * 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, and 
Leon Keyserling, Economic Adviser, 
will pair off against Thomas McCabe, 
FRB Chairman, and Charles Wilson, 
Mobilization Director, on the issue of 
money control. Odds are slightly on 
the side of Wilson and McCabe to get 
some concession in the price the 
Treasury will pay for money. 


x kk 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, is 
working on another reorganization 
of the Department of State. The new 
plan is to create a Department like 
that of Defense with an over-all Sec- 
retary and with three full-titled Sec- 
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retaries—a Secretary of Foreign 
Policy, a Secretary of Foreign Eco. 
nomic. Affairs and a Secretary of In. 
formation. 


xk * 


Army Officials are far from convinced 
that the Chinese really are beaten ip 
Korea. There is concern that the Chi. 
nese, building forces around the 38th 
parallel, may yet let loose with a hay. 
maker that would involve large-scale 
use of planes and of artillery. 


x *.* 


Winston Churchill, by stirring up a 
fuss, is likely to gain command oj 
naval forces in the Mediterranean for 
a British admiral. A U. S. admiral will 
continue to hold over-all command in 
the Atlantic, where American forces 
are overwhelmingly dominant. 


x *k * 


U.S. military planners are surprised 
and disappointed by the tempo of 
British arms production. The British 
plan to be able to make 50 jet engines 
a month two or three years from now, 
in a typical factory. A factory of sim- 
ilar importance in U.S. will be tum- 
ing out nearly 3,000 jet engines a 
month by then. Within two years, U.S. 
expects to be far ahead of Britain in 
engine design and performance. 


x * * 


Gen. Dwight Eisenhower finds him- 
self flooded with offers from refugees 
out of Iron Curtain countries wanting 
to join the new European army. Ger- 
eral Eisenhower could get 100,00 
men for his army in a hurry if recruits 
on a foreign-legion basis could k 
taken in big numbers. 


xk * 


Germans are beginning to complait 
more loudly that U.S. and Britisi 
officers are living too high at Germat | 
expense. The complaint is that singl § 
officers at times*are occupying six 0 | 
eight-room apartments, with servant 
and all sorts of comforts, while Get § 
man families lack shelter. f 
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How bubbles add comfort to your car 


You can’t see these bubbles. They’re inside the strips 
of sponge rubber which seal your car doors and trunk 
top against drafts and driving rain. The bubbles are 
made — somewhat like cake is baked —by adding 
bicarbonate of soda to the rubber mixture. 

The quality of the soda is important. For instance, 
some years ago a sponge rubber manufacturer had 
trouble with untreated bicarb. It caked in storage, made 


This double roller mill is a step in the 
precision production of Wyandotte 
Bicarbonate of Soda. Available in uniform 
particle sizes for varying needs. Free- 
flowing. Easy-blending. U.S.P. quality. 





ndotte CHEMICALS 


qa 


irregular bubbles. They switched to Wyandotte Better 
Blend Soda. Found its exceptionally free-flowing non- 
caking characteristics made it much easier to handle 
. » » produced a more uniform cell structure. Rejects 
from oversize cells disappeared. Production mounted. 

Wyandotte Bicarbonate of Soda serves in many ex- 
acting uses from pies to pills to pillows. If your business 
has a chemical problem, why not consult Wyandotte? 
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PRODUCTION ECONOMIES FOR YOUR PLANT 

Wyandotte is one of the world’s major producers of organic and inorganic chemicals. 

e SIZABLE SAVINGS. Alert Research, Development and Technical Service mean customer 
benefits through better products and processing economies. 


e@ LOWER SHIPPING COSTS VIA RAIL, WATER OR TRUCK. Wyandotte plants are strategi- 
cally located at the transportation hub of the Great Lakes. 


e UNINTERRUPTED DELIVERIES. Ownership of limestone quarries, coal mines and salt 
deposits helps Wyandotte maintain high uniform production. 


e@ ORGANICS 
e@ INORGANICS 


@ SPECIALIZED 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. CLEANING PRODUCTS 


Wyandotte, Michigan 
Offices in Principal Cities 











Q What great Americans 
favored beer as 
a beverage 
of moderation? 






































A 


Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and 
Patrick Henry—to name just a few. 


George Washington, for example, had his — men as Jefferson, Madison, and Patrick 
own recipe for making beer—a copy of it Henry endorsed beer and brewing. 

in his handwriting has come down to us. From Colonial times to the present day, 
Samuel Adams, “Father of the Revolu- beer and ale have been a part of our way 
tion,” was a brewer, as his father had _ of life. Beer and ale belong...as America’s 
been. Written records prove that such beverage of moderation. 


United States Brewers Foundation... chartered 1862 


One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over 80% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production 
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Newsgrann 


Mr. Truman, losing his grip on a difficult job, is on the way out. 

Truman term, ending Jan. 20, 1953, will be his last. Mr. Truman will not 
seek renomination; will not have the nomination thrust upon him. 

The Truman trouble stems from a lack of ability to inspire conflicting 
groups to give up their scramble for advantage; from inability to lead people 
away from an overpowering urge to try to get rich quick. 

Mr. Truman, losing his influence, won't be able to regain it. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 

















Mood of the country, and of those who run it, isn't very good. 

Congress is highly distrustful of the President. The President inclines to 
blame Congress for his troubles. Developing scandals don't help things. 

Labor leaders insist that they won't play unless they can make the rules. 
Farmers are not to give up any special privileges as long as labor is favored. 
Businessmen will insist on their cut while farmers and workers get theirs. 

There's a grand scramble that can only end, someday, in a blowup. 

















Labor leaders, hollering, are given a formula that can add 6 billions to 
direct wage and salary costs, if applied across the board; that can give added 
billions in indirect benefits. There's something for almost all workers. 

Labor can have pay raises for living costs, annual increases for improve- 
ment in their work, bigger pensions, more vacations, almost anything the unions 
ask. Leaders of labor, however, insist they're mistreated. They demand the 
right to have a controlling voice also in who is to be drafted, or they'll sulk. 

Wage-salary increases, now authorized to the tune of billions of dollars, 








will begin soon to show up in new price increases. Price increases, in turn, 
will serve as the base for more wage increases. It goes that way. 

You're watching the inflation spiral at work. Mr. Truman, watching too, 
calls it prosperity, and wants the country to have more of the same thing. 





The trouble with continuous inflation, people will find, is this: 

Men in service don't share in the chance to grab for dollars. Reservists, 
often forced to sell businesses, to give up jobs, lose out. Youths, drafted, 
miss their chance at the grab bag and later may carry resentments. 

Retired persons are hurt badly. Government workers are, too, usually. 
Salaried persons, unorganized wage earners, lag in getting their chance to grab 
dollars as they fly around. Millions do not share in the "prosperity." 

Farmers usually do well. Businessmen can raise their pay, percentagewise, 
aS much as wage earners. Bonuses still can be paid. Stockholders can see the 
replacement value of their property rising even if dividends don't go up much. 
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NEWS GRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Inflation squeezes the so-called middle class. They pay the big bill. 


Labor leaders, never satisfied, may be asking for later trouble. 

Organized labor, demanding and getting much, numbers 15 million at most, 
out of 50 million wage and salary earners. Unorganized workers, often on the 
outside, number at least 35 million. Millions in service are in addition. 

Labor leaders, for 18 years, without interruption, have had Government help 
in getting special favors for the minority of workers they represent. At the 
first sign that Government might try to hold the scales even, labor struck, this 
time against the Government itself--which had given them all the favors, past and 
present. Government, challenged, bent its knee to give labor leaders most of 
what they asked, except for a major voice in draft policy. 

Leaders of labor, striking still, demanding even more favors, this time 
might be playing with dynamite. As representatives of a minority group, one 
that may be getting things at the expense of majority groups, they might turn 
loose some counterforces that would curb their power, reduce their standing. 




















Unions, after a show of irritation, will go back to Government boards. 
Charles Wilson, Mobilization Director, refusing to bend all the way under 
union pressure, will keep his job. Mr. Wilson, facing strong demands from 
leaders of labor, held his ground on the issue of labor control of man-power 
policies. Gen. Lucius Clay, Wilson aide, will not be fired as labor leaders want, 
Tric Johnston, Economic Stabilizer, has the job of trying to placate the 
labor leaders by letting them get credit for continuing wage increases. Basic 
idea still is to buy union support by giving more and more concessions. 
Inflation, still active, will run on. So long as possible, an effort will 
be made to solve almost all problems by handing out more money to more people. 














RFC, big Government bank, will be reshaped, kept, not eliminated. 

Influence business, Shown to have thrived in Government lending, is a far 
bigger business than revelations about RFC indicate. That's just the fringe of 
the kind of thing that tends to flower when Government has billions to pass out. 

Scandals so far turned up are turned up by Democrats themselves, not by 
Republicans who might really be looking for scandals. What some people learned 
is that an attitude of mind or a nod of the head from key officials can mean the 
difference between getting or losing millions of dollars in loans or millions in 
contracts. It pays to know the right people, and those who know the right people 
can command very high pay. All the signs are that they do. 








U.S. troops for Europe will be 0.K.'d by Congress. U.S. troops in Europe, 
including Air Force, will exceed 300,000 within a year, or less. 

Russia, willing to talk, won't pick a big fight this season. War, near a 
Stalemate in Korea, is to go on, indecisive but hurting Communists of China more 
than it's hurting U.S. Russia is unlikely to jump into that fight. 

Balance of world power, gradually, is shifting. All the signs suggest that 
it will tilt our way within a year if armament plans are pushed ahead. 











Draft won't take 18-year-olds this year, maybe not next. Draft law is 
likely to permit drafting at age 18%, however, for 24 months of service. 
Universal service is going to be approved, maybe by midyear or before. 
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tac management in all 


48 States is getting increased output... 


lower unit costs 


SKILLED Texaco Lubrication Engineers and Texaco 
lubricants have stepped up output, reduced unit costs 
in every major field of industry and transportation. 


Just one instance—Braniff International Airways, 
which has flown more than a billion and half passenger 
miles, says, “Texaco has helped us build an enviable 
flight record . . . with invaluable technical assistance 
and a great aircraft engine oil.” As a matter of fact — 
for the past 15 years more revenue airline miles in the 








U.S. have been flown with Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil 
than with any other brand. 








ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT (for all your plants, wher- 
ever located) brings you this skilled engineering serv- 
ice that means stepped-up production, lowered unit 
costs, on-schedule operations. 

Call the nearest Texaco Distributing Plant or write 
The Texas Company, 135 E.42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


TEXACO 


INOUSTRMMAL LUBRICANTS 
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WHY TRUMAN WILL 


NOT 


RUN IN 1952 


At 66, He’s Tired of Battling Congress 


This is Truman’s last term as 
President. He’s made up his mind 
and it won't be easy to change 
him, as things stand. 

He's proud of his record and 
feels a younger man should take 
over next time. He can’t see start- 
ing a new term at 68. 

No announcement is likely at 
this time. Truman, as President, 
can't let Democrats start fighting 
about who shall succeed him. 
But, when the time comes, he’ll 
step out. 


Harry S. Truman will retire from the 
Presidency on Jan. 20, 1953. Mr. Tru- 
man will not ask for renomination in 
1952 and will not head the party ticket 
in the November election of that year. 

The President has made up his mind 
to retire at the end of his present term. 
He has let this decision become known 
to more than one confidant. And there is 
nothing in the cards at this time that 
might persuade him to change his mind. 

No public announcement of the Pres- 
ident's decision is to be made at this 
time, however. He and his closest friends 
are strongly convinced that his formal 
withdrawal should not come until just 
before the Democratic Convention in 
1952. If done now, it would touch off a 
scramble among Democrats for the nom- 
ination, weaken the President's influence 
in Congress and, perhaps, prevent him 
fom naming his successor. “It would 
split us apart, just like the Republicans 
are now,” says one Democratic leader. 

Mr. Truman will be 68 years old on 
May 8, 1952—three years above the nor- 
mal retirement age. If renominated and 
re-elected, he would be approaching 69 
when he began his new term. He would 
be close to 73 at the end of that term. 

one previous President who was close 
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22d Amendment: Its Story 


These are the actions, and the 
reasons for the actions as given 
in a poll of newspaper editors: 


1947: A Republican Congress 
approved amendment limiting a 
President’s tenure. In that year, 
18 legislatures, all Republican, 
voted approval. Editors attrib- 
uted the vote to anti-Roosevelt 
feeling and the two-term tradi- 
tion. 


1948: Two legislatures in 
Solid South, run by anti-Tru- 
man Democrats, approved. In- 
tent: to embarrass Mr. Truman. 
One Republican legislature ap- 
proved. Purpose: to restore two- 
term tradition. 


1949: Two Republican legis- 
latures acted, influenced by two- 
term tradition. 


1950: One anti-Truman 
Southern legislature approved. 


1951: Four Republican legis- 
latures started the ball rolling 
with favorable votes. Two-term 
tradition carried weight. Five 
Southern legislatures acted. Ob- 
jective: to embarrass Mr. Tru- 
man. Three Western legisla- 
tures, Democratic controlled, 
went along. Purpose: restore 
two-term tradition. 


Anti-Roosevelt feeling of Re- 
publicans, anti-Truman feeling of 
Democrats, two-term tradition com- 
bined, as editors in State capitals 
see it, to give the country the 22d 
Amendment to its Constitution. 











to that age when he went into the White 
House died a month after inauguration. 
That was William Henry Harrison, who 
was 68 when he began his term in 1841, 
serving in the peaceful, stagecoach days 
before all of the problems of the world 
began to heap up on the White House 
doorstep. 

The decision not to run is based by 
Mr. Truman upon several factors. Age 
is one. Trouble with Congress is another. 
The President is getting tired of the con- 
tinuing drumfire of criticism, of being 
blamed for all of the nation’s difficulties. 
Moreover, he has a feeling that another 
man, with a fresh approach to problems 
in human relations, should get a chance. 
And both the President and Mrs. Truman 
would like to get back to a simpler life. 

The President already had made up 
his mind to retire before the necessary 36 
States ratified a change in the Constitu- 
tion that limits the tenure of office for 
future Presidents. Mr. Truman is specifi- 
cally exempted from the terms of this 
Amendment. But more than three fourths 
of the States have approved a limitation 
that otherwise would bar him from of- 
fice. The President knows that this fact 
would be used against him if he should 
run in 1952. 

Mr. Truman’s decision not to try for 
another term is known to a number of 
persons. Edward T. Folliard, a news- 
paperman close to the White House, re- 
cently referred with some qualifications 
to that decision in an article in Look 
magazine and drew a pat on the back 
from the President on January 18. At 
least one Senator reports privately that 
he has positive information of the presi- 
dential decision. And quite a few highly 
placed Democrats are sufficiently sure of 
the decision to begin working toward the 
succession. 

Mounting pressures and _ constant 
criticism of the President help him to 
the decision. He found himself tiring 
more easily than he did when younger. 
The constant surveillance by a Secret 
Service guard that has been enlarged 
since last November's assassination at- 
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Farm Boy to President to---? 











Born: Lamar, Mo., May 8, 1884 
Ages 22 to 33: Farmer 


Ages 33 to 35: Army artillery 
officer, World War | 


At 35: Married 


Ages 35 to 50: In business; 
county official 


At 50: Left county office to enter 
U.S. Senate 


At 60: Elected Vice President 
of the U.S. 


At 60: Succeeded to the Presidency 


At 64: Elected President of the U.S. 


At 68: Is to retire Jan. 20, 1953 
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tempt was irksome. And Mrs. Trumay 
worried about him. 

Petty irritations built up. If he a 
pressed himself in a private letter in 
which he used the same blunt language 
he would use as a private citizen, he 
created a national incident. He sailed 
into the Marines, wrote a MUSIC critic 
what he thought of a criticism of dauch, 
ter Margaret's singing—and each instang 
became a new vehicle of attack Upon 
Mr. Truman. 

Congress attacked Mr. Truman; 
friends and the members of his offic) 
family, poured a growing stream ¢ 
criticism upon the President. He fough 
back, but the irritations rose. Looking 
ahead to four more years of this struggle 
—even if he should win re-election jy 
1952—Mr. Truman decided that the job 
was not worth the effort. 

With his decision made, the Preg. 
dent threw away the political rule book. 
He was stiff toward the farm organiz. 
tions. And the farmers of the Middle 
West had been a major factor in elect. 
ing him in 1948. He cracked down om 
leaders of the Railroad Brotherhood; 
who had been a mainstay of some of his 
earlier campaigns, said they had acted 
like a bunch of Russians in not living 
up to their agreements. 

Mr. Truman broke openly with all o 
the top labor leaders when he backed 
Charles E. Wilson, the Defense Mobil. 
izer, in Mr. Wilson’s argument with 
labor. And Mr. Truman offended banker 
by his attitude toward the Federal Re. 
serve Board. Right and left, he chopped 
away at organized groups. He had made 
his decision, was not running for office 
again, and felt free to stand on his ow 
feet. 

Financially, Mr. Truman is able to step 
out of office without depending on a big 
salary. He will have no more money 
worries. By the time he ends his tem, 
Mr. Truman will not need the pres: 
dential pay. In the four years of his tem 
that started January 20, 1949, the Pres 
dent will have saved at least $250,000 
And he no longer needs to support hi 
daughter Margaret, since she earns he 
own income—a big one. 

Senate seat? Inspired stories are keep 
ing alive the report that Mr. Truma 
may run in Missouri in 1952 for th 
Senate seat now held by James P. Kem 
a Republican. The President is making 
no secret of the fact that he would like 
to be back in the Senate. He told : 
group at the Senate chamber last week 

“I wish it were a fact that I was ® 
turning permanently to the scene of m} 
former crimes and misdemeanors whic! 
got me into more trouble than any mal 
in the world has ever gotten into.” | 

The exact words were later authoriz# 
for publication by the White House. 
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Mr. Truman was referring to his serv- 
ice in the Senate, which led him to the 
Presidency. There is nothing to prevent 
him from running for the Senate if he 
wishes, even before he leaves the White 
House. And there is precedent for a 
return to Congress. John Quincy Adams 
went back as a Representative after 
serving as President, and Andrew John- 
son re-entered the Senate after leaving 
the White House. 

The constitutional change had lit- 
tle or nothing to do with Mr. Truman’s 
decision not to run. The President had 
made up his mind on this matter at a 
time when there seemed no good pros- 
pect that the constitutional — barrier 
would be erected. Now, however, it be- 
comes a secondary reason why Mr. Tru- 
man will not run. 

A future Vice President who moves 
into the White House and serves more 
than two years of his predecessor's term 
~as did Mr. Truman—is barred from elec- 
tion to more than one term of his own, 
under the new Amendment. 

The fact that more than three fourths 
of the States have approved this change 
becomes live ammunition in the hands of 
Mr. Truman’s enemies. His opponents in 
the South, and elsewhere, will be arguing 
that the President would be violating the 
spirit of the Constitution if he ran again. 
Democrats would split the party wide 
open in convention. There would be a 
revival in the South of the same opposi- 
tion that lost States there for Mr. Truman 
in 1948. 

The issue would become a hot one in 
the campaign itself. And many Demo- 
crats fear they will have a hard enough 
time winning in 1952 without carrying 
an extra burden. Mr. Truman might get 
a Democratic nomination, but he would 
have to fight for it, as in 1948. 

It was the opposition to Truman, in 
his own party and out of it, that helped 
the Amendment over its last hurdles in 
the legislatures. After a spurt of Republi- 
can activity in 1947 that quickly followed 
approval of the plan by the Republican- 
controlled 80th Congress, the Amend- 
ment seemed to bog down. Action by 12 
States was needed to put it into the Con- 
stitution at the beginning of this year. 

This happened to coincide with a low 
point in Mr. Truman’s popularity. One 
legislature after another acted. The South- 
em enemies of Mr. Truman clinched the 
matter by driving the measure through 
five Democratic legislatures there. 

But Mr. Truman already had made up 
his mind not to run. He was thinking 
about a successor. He moved General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower back into the 
spotlight. And he kept in close touch 
with Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson. Ei- 
ther of these men might be his pick. The 
President likes them both. 
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22D AMENDMENT 


No person shall be elected to the office of the President more than twice, and no person 
who has held the office of President, or acted as President, for more than two years of a 
term to which some other person was elected President shall be elected to the office of the 
President more than once. But this Article shall not apply to any person holding the office 
of President when this Article was proposed by the Congress, and shall not prevent any 
person who may be holding the office of President, or acting as President, during the 
term within which this Article becomes operative, from holding the office of President or 
acting as President during the remainder of such term. 








Here’s What the 22d Amendment Means: 





A man can be elected President of the U.S. only twice, for a 
maximum of 8 years. 


A man who is Vice President for 2 years or more and then 
succeeds to the Presidency can be elected twice more—for a 
maximum of 10 years. 


A man who is Vice President for less than 2 years and then 
succeeds to the Presidency can have only one elective term— 
a maximum of 7 years and 364 days.* 


*Mr. Truman, who served just 82 days as Vice President, would 
be allowed only 7 years and 283 days—ending Jan. 20, 1953 
— if the amendment applied to him. He is exempt, however. 
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DOES STALIN WANT TO TALK PEACE? 


‘War Season’ Is On, But Russia Writes Notes 


It's the war season, but Stalin 
acts like a man who wants to 
talk peace, try for a deal. There 
are plenty of reasons. 

He’s having trouble at home 
and abroad. Threats, “little wars” 
aren't paying off any more, just 
making U. S. stronger. 

So peace negotiations have a 
new appeal. Stalin needs the 
time. But talking with him isn’t 
likely to settle much right now. 


PARIS 


The season for war scares is ap- 
proaching again. From April to Octo- 
ber is the season favored by Russia’s 
Joseph Stalin for making trouble. In 
past years, during this period, he gave 
the signal for war in Korea, for the 
squeeze on Berlin, for the putsch in 
Hungary. 

This year, however, appears to be an 
off year for Russian expansion. Stalin is 
talking of peace, not war. His diplomats 
have orders to prepare for a full-dress 
Big Four conference. They say they are 
willing to talk, eager for peace. 

Peace talks cost Stalin nothing. He can 
hope that he will be as lucky as Adolf 
Hitler at Munich in 1938, when the 
British and French desire to avoid war 
led them to make big concessions. Like 
Hitler, Stalin will be trying to play the 
Allies off against each other while he 
continues to prepare for war. 

Stalin’s wishes are these: 

Peace of sorts, at this stage, looks bet- 
ter to Stalin then all-out war. He isn’t 
ready for big war, isn’t sure he can win 
it. He is up against big troubles inside 
his own empire that war could make still 
bigger. 

A halt in the Western rush to rearm 
is desired by Stalin. He knows he cannot 
match the industrial power of the U.S. 
and its Allies. Threat of war, or actual 
“little war” like that in Korea only makes 
the West rearm more quickly. So Stalin, 
for now, talks of peace. 

A split in the Western Alliance is 
something Stalin wants too. As long as 
he sits back frightening people with big 
armies and little wars, the Western 
countries tend to draw close to the U.S. 
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for protection. Talking of peace may 
give Stalin a chance to make offers that 
look good to some of the Western Allies, 
but not to others. In such waters, Stalin 
can fish. 

Profit taking is an idea that appeals 
to Stalin too, at this stage. He is in com- 
plete control of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Al- 
bania, but the Western powers, so far, 
won't concede that they are his. Stalin 
would like recognition of his conquests 
because, sooner or later, the West may 
be in a position to encourage and to help 
the satellites to revolt against Moscow. 
That is another reason why Stalin wants 
to talk peace. 

Future profits also are in Stalin’s 
mind. Talking peace, for Stalin, doesn’t 
mean making permanent peace. Any con- 
cessions he can wring from the West now, 
when he isn’t ready for war, may be use- 
ful to him later when he thinks he sees a 
chance for profit by using force. 

All this is clear to the Western diplo- 
mats now dealing with Stalin’s aides. 
They keep in mind, always, that Stalin’s 
goal, Moscow’s goal, is to rule the world. 
But they are also aware of new phrases 
showing up in the notes from Moscow, 
the notes that denounce the Western 
powers. In these phrases there is talk of 
peace. 

Stalin’s new strategy is to move 
carefully, not too eagerly, toward talking 
peace. It began last November. Stalin 
then sent the Western powers long notes 
denouncing them for “rearming Ger- 
many.” So far, the Western powers have 
done nothing to rearm Western Germany 
except talk about it, while Stalin has in 
fact built up an army in his East Ger- 
many. But, buried deep in each note, was 
a suggestion that the four powers talk 
about Germany. The U.S., Britain and 
France replied that they would talk about 
everything, not just Germany. And Stalin, 
in another note packed with propaganda, 
said this proposal was “possible.” 

In the midst of all this, Stalin sent 
Britain a note denouncing the London 
Government for 5,000 words. There was 
a “but” in the 40 words at the end. “But” 
Russia would be willing to talk about im- 
proving relations with Britain. 

Finally, Stalin agreed to a preliminary 
meeting to decide what the Big Four 
foreign ministers are to talk about when 
they meet in a full-dress conference. It 
will be the first conference in two years, 
the ninth since Potsdam in 1945. 


Behind the strategy, the moves jp 
talk of peace, is a mounting mass ¢ 
trouble for Stalin. In a war, these troubles 
could spell defeat for Russia. Talk 
peace, on the other hand, could give 
Stalin time to tidy up his empire, 

Bargains in “little wars,” for example, 
are drying up. Stalin is finding that og 
in Korea, where Communist China, fis 
ally, already has lost half the crak 
troops committed and vast quantities of 
the arms Russia supplies. He is reading 
warnings from the Western powers that 
there are no pushovers left, that any 
move by Russia or its satellites anywhere 
could bring all-out war, atomic war, 

Bargains for Communists loyal to Mos. 
cow are drying up. In Western Europe, 
where Communists once were strong 
enough to talk about grabbing Italy and 
France from the inside, the parties ar 
getting weaker, not stronger. Strikes 
called by Communists are ignored even 
by workers who pay dues to Communist 
unions. And Western governments, et- 
couraged by economic recovery, ar 
cracking down on Communist agitaton 
with police action. 

Communists who once took Stalin’ 
orders without question are beginning to 
think for themselves. Marshal Tito is 
Yugoslavia started it. Now that Tito has 
gotten away with it, other Communiss 
are balking. Drastic purges ordered by 
Moscow in Eastern Europe show the 
trend. In Czechoslovakia, the latest 
purge has driven 169,544 members from 
the party. In Hungary, 215,000 Comme 
nists were ousted or put on probation. It 
Rumania, 192,000 have been cut of 
party rolls; in Poland, more than 200,00. 
And in Italy a pair of Communist dep 
ties in Parliament is leading a revol 
against Moscow. Stalin can no longe 
count even on the militant elite of the 
Communist parties abroad. 

Sabotage is cropping up behind the 
Iron Curtain. Poland still teems with 
sistance forces that dynamite the railway 
lines used to supply Russian forces # 
Poland. In East Germany, the five gre#! 
blast furnaces of the Brandenberg steé 
mill, just opened on Stalin’s birthday 
few weeks ago, have burned out and 
collapsed. Loss of one furnace might be 
blamed on inexperienced workers. But 
the loss of all five suggests sabotage. Am 
people by thousands are fleeing Stalit' 
empire, seeking safety in the West. 

Production in Stalin’s world isn’t keer 
ing up with the pace Stalin has set. Evel 
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FOUR REASONS WHY THIS IS AN OFF 


U.S. ARMS BULWARK THE WEST 
There’s been a markup in the price of aggression 


in Russia, workers are showing the strain 
of demands for hard work and long hours 
in exchange for low returns in food and 
consumer goods. Russia’s fifth Five Year 
Plan, to have been announced last New 
Year's Day, has not been mentioned. 
Stalin’s planners are worried also by the 
fact that the satellite countries lag far 
behind on the raw materials and goods 
they were ordered to deliver to Russia. 
Hungary’s Communist Government has 
openly admitted the failure of its Five 
Year Plan. 

All in all, Stalin has plenty of reasons 
for talking peace. 

Big Four talks, the full-dress confer- 
nce still to come, will cover a lot of 
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ground. But actual settlements, if any, 
are expected to be few. 

Germany will be the hardest nut to 
crack. Stalin is out to get any agreement 
on Germany that will give his German 
Communists a chance to get the whole of 
the country. But the Western powers are 
wary. Three previous Big Four meetings 
cracked up on this issue. 

Austria is easy to settle. A peace treaty 
for Austria is agreed upon and lacks only 
the signatures, a word from Stalin that 
will cost him little. 

Between these two issues are a whole 
mess of East-West problems. Western 
leaders will want to get Stalin to ease 
up on rearming his Eastern European 


-Photos from Wide World, European 


THOUSANDS FLEE STALIN’S EMPIRE 


satellites that now threaten Yugoslavia. 
They will want to know what Russia will 
do to bring peace in Korea, to end the 
“cold war” everywhere in the world. 

At best, Big Four talks may bring 
little successes—a treaty for Austria, a 
few trade agreements, a timetable for 
more talks on big issues. But a halt in 
the arms race isn’t likely. 

At worst, a Big Four conference may 
break up in complete failure. Soviet pres- 
sure on the soft spots of the free world 
would begin again. Danger of world war 
would increase. 

For the immediate future, however, 
Stalin, moving to talk peace, isn’t likely 
to start a war. 
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Last Frontier of Big New Fortunes 
Oil Riches of the Southwest Flow Freely 


They‘re making money hand 
over fist in the Southwest. People 
give it away by the millions, and 
the money keeps rolling in. 

Houston has more than 100 
millionaires. There are hundreds 
more in other cities and towns of 
Texas and Oklahoma. 

They‘re competing to see who'll 
give the most to philanthropy. 
H. R. Cullen is ahead. He gave 
away 160 millions at one whack. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 

A last frontier of great, developing 
fortunes is to be found here in the oil 
country of the Southwest. In oil there 
is still a chance that a man may strike 
it rich and not have to give the bulk 
of his fortune to the Federal Govern- 
ment in personal income taxes. 

The oil millionaires of Texas and Okla- 
homa, however, have no compunction 
about giving their fortunes away. They 
are giving lavishly for the benefit of their 
States and communities, and the South- 
west is enjoying fully as great a boom in 
philanthropy as in industry. Gifts already 
made run well into the hundreds of mil- 
lions and appear to be headed for at least 
a billion dollars. 

President Truman again is pressing 
Congress to change the tax laws so that 
oil operators cannot deduct so much from 
their earnings in the form of depletion al- 
lowances. But Congress is cool to this 
pressure and shows sympathy for tax laws 
that encourage discovery and develop- 
ment of natural resources. 

No change in the tax laws, however, 
is likely to interfere seriously with the 
philanthropy now going on. Present 
givers already have accumulated their 
wealth and a wave of “competitive giv- 
ing” is taking hold, with fortunes made 
in cotton, real estate, cattle and banking 
joining those derived from oil. There is 
plenty to give. Houston alone is esti- 
mated to have more than a hundred citi- 
zens worth more than a million dollars. 
Somé of these fortunes run well into the 
tens of millions and at least one exceeds 
100 million dollars. 

Biggest single gift—160 million dol- 
lars—went to the Cullen Foundation, an 
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HUGH ROY CULLEN 
..- 160 millions at a whack 


Sie 


-Houston Chamber of Commerce 


LUCKY HOUSTON 


JESSE JONES 
. . . Southwesterners are loyal 


institution devoted primarily to improy. 
ing education and health in Texas. This 
Foundation must confine its Philanthr. 
phy to Texas. 

The gift came from Hugh Roy Cullen, 
one of the most successful wildcattes 
in the oil business. His first big strike 
came 20 years ago with the discovery ¢ 
the Thompson Field on the Texas Quj 
Coast. That brought him an estimate 
20 million dollars. He went on to othe 
ventures, his latest major success being 
in the rich O'Connor Field near Vig 
toria, Texas, also on the Gulf. Thy 
strike made Mr. Cullen one of the biggeg 
of all independent oil operators. 

His Foundation promises even 
to rival those set up by the Rockefelle, 
Carnegie and Ford families, whose fo. 
tunes were made in an earlier day, whe 
there were no income taxes or only tt 
fling ones. 

While the Cullen Foundation is the 
Southwest’s largest, other philanthropig 
are significant. The M. D. Anderm 
Foundation, conservatively estimated 
22 million dollars, was set up by a found. 
er of Anderson, Clayton & Co., worlds 
largest cotton dealer. Another partner ia 
the firm has established the Clayton 
Foundation for Research. 

Jesse H. Jones, pioneer developer d 
Houston real ‘estate, former Secretary d 
Commerce and long-time head of th 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, has 
created Houston Endowment, Ine., tt 
promote education, medical care and 
search. This endowment has received the 
larger part of the Jones holdings in banks 
and real estate in Texas and New Yor 
The Karl Hoblitzelle Foundation coms 
from a Dallas capitalist with large mo 
tion-picture interests, among other ener 
prises. 

In Oklahoma, trusts and endowmellt 
come from the oil interests of John Mabe 
of Tulsa, Lloyd Noble of Ardmore ail 
Tom Slick of Oklahoma City. The 
philanthropies by no means exhaust tt 
supply. There are at least 90 nonprolt 
philanthropic foundations in Texas alo 
and probably many more than that. Maly 
such organizations refuse to public# 
their existence, make few public reports 
and permit no announcements of dont 
tions. 

The fruits of philanthropy, howevt 
are everywhere to be seen in the South 
west. They show up in the burgeomll 
building programs of schools and 
leges, in the construction of hospi 
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and medical centers, in the creation of 
public parks and agricultural-experiment 
centers. This area, indeed, promises to 
reap more benefits from philanthropy 
than any other region. Southwest mil- 
lionaires have intense State and _ local 
pride and concentrate their giving close 
to home. 

The University of Houston is a 
spectacular example of giving. The uni- 
versity is the darling of Mr. Cullen and 
the Cullen Foundation and has received 
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SPECTACULAR GIVING: UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON 








ale 
... NURSING. 


At Houston, they’ll teach anything that 10 students request 





about 20 million dollars in gifts in the 
last few years. 

The University began as an obscure 
junior college less than 25 years ago. 
When it became a senior college in 
1939, it had only two buildings. Then 
Mr. Cullen took a hand. The institution 
now has 18 buildings, almost all built 
since the end of World War II and seven 
completed in the last two years. The 
campus is almost barren of grass. Grass 
hasn't had time to grow since the bull- 
dozers moved out. Students move from 
barracks and trailer villages into modern, 
air-conditioned halls and dormitories as 
fast as builders quit them. 

Enrollment has mushroomed as rapid- 
ly as buildings. From a student body of 
2,7°. in 1941, Houston grew to 8,500 
in 47 and has 14,000 this year. Present 
plaus call for a student body of around 
40,000 within the next 20 years. The 
University describes itself as “a service 
institution for Houston” and aims at edu- 
cation for the many instead of for the 
few. 

As a result, the University has unique 
policies. If as many as ten students want 
a course, they get it. To colleges of arts 
and science, business administration, edu- 
cation and engineering have been added 
colleges of law, nursing and pharmacy 
and a department of agriculture. Courses 
are given in photography, art, journal- 























-—Bob Bailey 


TEXAS MEDICAL CENTER 


-Univ. of Houston photos 


... AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 





ism, architecture, Chinese and Russian, 
radio, television, astronomy and _ civil 
aeronautics. 

When Houston businessmen and work- 
ers asked for vocational training, Houston 
University set up a school of technology. 
Now 1,700 students take such studies as 
Diesel, industrial and automotive me- 
chanics and learn how to install air-con- 
ditioning and refrigeration equipment. 
The University has no age limits, offers 
night as well as day courses and even lets 





‘ -—Bob McCormack 
UNIVERSITY OF TULSA 
... gifts of 8 new buildings 
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some students work one week and study 
the next, alternating at work and study 
with other students. 

Other universities are getting simi- 
lar boosts from gifts. Rice Institute, an 
older Houston institution, has received 
5.5 millions in gifts in the last six years, 
mostly from oil holdings. The Institute 
itself made a highly profitable oil in- 
vestment and now has an endowment 
fund of some 30 million dollars, plus oil 
royalties of considerable value. 

Southern Methodist University at 
Dallas, largest of the Southwest's private 
universities, has received 6.5 millions in 
gifts since 1945. One, for 2.5 millions, 
plus an endowment, came from Joe J. 
Perkins, a Wichita Falls oil operator and 
merchant, to establish a school of theol- 
ogy. Mrs. W. W. Fondren, widow of a 
founder of Humble Oil Co., made possi- 
ble a 2.25-million-dollar science build- 
ing. Baylor University at Waco has a new 
2-million-dollar library and a stadium. 
Gifts also have gone to Texas Christian 
University at Fort Worth, Trinity Uni- 
versity at San Antonio and the University 
of Texas at Austin, which already re- 
ceives a large oil income from royalties 
and leases on 2 million acres of West 
Texas land given by the State. 

University of Tulsa, in the heart of the 
Oklahoma oil country, has received mil- 
lions from oil operators, among them Mr. 
Mabee. Recent gifts have given this uni- 
versity eight new buildings, three just 
opened in the present school year, and a 
University radio station. 

The Texas Medical Center in Hous- 
ton is another outstanding example of 
Texans’ largesse. This project started 
from scratch five years ago—just an idea 
among a handful of doctors, lawyers and 
businessmen. Now it has 40 million dol- 
lars either in hand or assured, and seems 
certain to get well over 100 million. 
Largest gifts have come from the Cullen 
and Anderson foundations. 

Hub of the Medical Center is Baylor 
University’s College of Medicine, trans- 
ferred from Dallas to Houston and built 
up with 5 million dollars in gifts. Around 
this college are being built hospitals 
(seven will be operating by next sum- 
mer), Texas University’s graduate school 
of medicine, schools of public health and 
dentistry and a 5.25-million-dollar hos- 
pital for cancer research. To be added to 
the center are Houston University’s 
schools of pharmacy, hospital administra- 
tion and nursing. 

When completed, Houston’s Medical 
Center will embrace at least seven col- 
leges and a dozen hospitals. Also planned 
are refresher courses for practicing phy- 
sicians in the graduate school. When 
doctors in remote Texas communities 
cannot travel to Houston for refresher 
courses, specialists will be sent to offer 
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courses in their own communities 
Texas Medical Center appears likely 
become one of the biggest-endow, ; 
best-equipped and _best-staffed cent 
in the world. -” 
Houston is not the only center that 
gets gifts for medical care and research 
Others have gone to the University ¢ 
Texas medical school at Galveston anj 
the Baylor Hospital at Dallas. 
Other fields also receive benef 
from Southwestern philanthropies, 4 re. 
tired Oklahoma oilman turned over }iy 
Tulsa mansion for a community art cen. 
ter and gave his large ranch in Ney 
Mexico to the Boy Scouts of America 
Another Oklahoma oil millionaire tumed 
his ranch into a public park and j 
still another instance, a Texas oilman set 
up a million-dollar endowment fo, , 
1,200-acre demonstration farm. 
Jesse Jones has donated $300,000 ty 
establish the Woodrow Wilson School ¢ 
International Affairs at the University of 
Virginia, one of the few Texas philan. 
thropies to go out of the State, Mr 
Jones’s Foundation is supporting mor 
than 300 scholarships at the Texas Agri 
cultural and Mechanical College and 
other schools in several States. He cop. 
tributes to Negro education through th 
United Negro College Fund, Inc. 
The Foundation further supports fel 
lowships in pediatrics and cancer that a. 
range for exchanges between the Texas 
Medical Center and medical institutions 
in the East. 
Future giving is expected to surpas 
gifts already made. Houston busines. 


men point out that there are sever j 


fortunes that are not yet committed but 
are expected ‘to go into philanthropy. 
Many of these men have no heirs; several 
have no particular ambition to try to pas 
on their estates intact. Also, estate and 
inheritance taxes otherwise would give 
large slices of these fortunes to the Gov- 
ernment. In the Southwest, individual 
enterprise in giving is preferred to com 
pulsory giving to the tax collector. 

New foundations are expected from 
at least three existing fortunes. One be 
longs to a little-known oilman in North 
em Texas, said to be worth 500 million 
dollars or more. A second oil fortune it 
Houston is put at 50 million and a third 
estimated at 50 to 60 million, is held by 
a man who has no heirs. There also i 
some speculation that the Howard 
Hughes holdings in oil tools, motion pit 
tures and aviation will go eventually into 
a philanthropic foundation. They at 
said to be worth 100 million or mor. 

In any event, people in Texas 
the Southwest are confident that wealth 
built and building from the resources © 
their region—oil, cotton, livestock, chet 
icals—is going to be invested in large 
part to improve the area. 
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POSTAL RATES: UP AGAIN? 


The penny postcard is doomed, 
¢ Truman has his way. So are 
other money-losing bargains now 


handled by the postman. 
Higher rates will hit Christmas 


packages, books, magazines, spe- 
cial delivery, if Congress goes 


along. 
Letters, other first-class mail 


will stay at 3 cents an ounce. This 
is one of the few money-making 
propositions in the Post Office. 


The business of carrying the mails 
in the year to start July 1, if President 
Truman is right, will show an oper- 
ating statement of this kind: 

Expenses: 2.36 billion dollars. 
Income: 1.84 billion dollars. 
Loss: 520 million dollars. 

Taxpayers, on that basis, will have to 
put more than half a billion dollars to 
keep the mails going—and on a reduced- 
service schedule at that. 

The President, as a result, is back again 
asking Congress to raise postal rates to 
put the Post Office Department more 
fully on a pay-as-you-mail basis. Signs 
indicate that Congress during the present 
session will order some postal-rate in- 
creases. 

Mail-carrying business of the Gov- 
emment, after 160 years, looks like this: 

Post cards—and Government-printed 
postal cards—have gone through the mails 
for nearly 80 years at 1 cent. More than 
4 billion cards—mostly business and ad- 
vertising—are being mailed each year. 
Cost of handling each card, according to 
Mr. Truman’s figures, -is 2.8 cents. Mr. 
Truman proposes to raise the rate on 
these to 2 cents. The 47 million dollars 
of new revenue would trim the loss on 
this service by more than half. 

Newspapers and magazines, where 
enjoying second-class mail privileges, 
now go through the mails at 1.5 cents a 
pound for reading matter, and at in- 
creasingly higher rates—up to 7 cents a 
pound—for advertising. Loss on han- 
dling 6 billion newspapers and magazines 
is set at 200 million dollars a year. 

Small, digest-type magazines, for ex- 
ample, can be sent anywhere in the 
country for half a cent each. Yet it costs 
25 cents each to handle them, accord- 
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Most Services Would Cost the Public More 


ing to Mr. Truman. Other magazines, 
those with advertising, are charged high- 
er rates, but still less than cost. News- 
papers, too, are carried at a loss. 

Mr. Truman estimates that doubling 
the rates on second-class mail will bring 
in 40 million more dollars. Congress prob- 
ably will agree to raise the rates 50 per 
cent this year, 25 per cent in 1952, and 
25 per cent in 1953. 

Circulars and advertising, nearly 10 
billion pieces a year, are carried now for 


: > 


1 cent apiece, for the most part. Actual 
cost, according to Mr. Truman, is nearly 
as much as for handling a 3-cent letter. 
He recommends a doubling of all these 
third-class rates for an additional revenue 
of 66 million. Prospect is that Congress 
may agree to double the mail costs of all 
direct-mail selling—a big business. 
Parcel-post pieces—Christmas _pack- 
ages, for example—also are being carried 
by the Post Office at a loss. Together with 
books, catalogues and other fourth-class 
mail, they amount to about 1.5 billion 
pieces a year and cost the Post Office 105 
million dollars more than people pay for 
the service. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission already is considering a Post 
Office request for increases that would 
wipe out this deficit. The ICC action that 
Mr. Truman expects will end the long 
subsidy on distribution of books. 


Special services of many kinds, now 
performed by the Post Office at less than 
cost, also are to be paying their own way 
if the Truman ideas are accepted. 
Special-delivery letters are an example. 
In 1945, this speeded delivery cost an 
extra 10 cents. Today is costs 15 cents. 
Mr. Truman wants to charge 23 cents. 

First-class mail—the ordinary letter— 
is to be left untouched. At 3 cents an 
ounce, it’s a money maker to the amount 
of about 100 million dollars a year. ° 


* ee. 


Why Post Office 
Runs in the Red 


Annual losses from carrying: 
Newspapers and 
magazines 
Air mail, free mail 
for Federal Govern- 
ment, etc. 
Circulars and adver- 
Wee i ss 
Parcel post. . . 
Penny postal cards 


Special delivery, 
money orders, etc. 


$200,000,000 


160,000,000 


123,000,000 
105,000,000 
72,000,000 


29,000,000 


(Losses estimated by Mr. Truman for year 
starting July 1) 


-Photo from Frank Alexander 


Other services, too, are left alone by 
Truman’s proposals. Government will 
continue to pay the air-mail subsidy, 
the cost of free mail for Government it- 
self, and the subsidies on foreign mail 
and some other services. The subsidy of 
160 million dollars involved in these is 
regarded by Mr. Truman as justified. 

Altogether, the President proposes to 
collect 275 million dollars more per year 
from higher postal charges. Actually, 
that would wipe out much less than 
half of the 700 million dollars or so 
lost each year. But the Post Office profits 
on first-class mail, postal savings and 
some other things also offset a part of 
the loss. 

Eventually, Mr. Truman’s proposals 
would put all postal services fairly well 
on a paying basis—except for the “justi- 
fied” subsidy . 
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| apieaiag BOOMING with U.S., is to 
grow rapidly into the industrial 
giant of the North. 

Oil is a great new industry in Al- 
berta. Oil from Alberta already is 
flowing through a new pipe line to 
Lake Superior. Big expansion is ahead. 

Aluminum industry in Canada al- 
ready rivals that of the United States. 
It faces big, new expansion. Hydro- 
electric projects, building and _ pro- 
jected, compare with those of the U. S. 
West. Industry springs up near cheap 
power. 

Iron-ore mining is another industry 
making great expansion. From Labra- 
dor will come ore for big new steel 
mills in the Eastern U.S. In Ontario, 
above the U. S. Mesabi Range, lies an- 
other big iron-ore development. 

Titanium, a metal lighter than steel, 
stronger than aluminum, is being pro- 
duced in Quebec. Canada has the larg- 
est known deposits. A big future is 
seen for this metal. 

Nickel, critically short, comes large- 
ly from Canada. Large-scale expan- 
sion is under way. Cobalt production 
is being stepped up sharply. So is that 
of lead, zinc, copper, magnesium, 
gold, silver, asbestos. 

Uranium mines of Canada are be- 
coming one major source of materials 
for atomic weapons. Prospecting and 
mining are getting high priority. 

Canada’s newsprint output is the 
world’s largest. Lumber of many types 
and for varied uses is moving from 
Canada’s vast forests to all parts of the 
world. 

The factories of Canada, expanding, 
broadening their output, turn out al- 
most all kinds of industrial products: 
automobiles, Diesel engines, textiles, 
electrical equipment, chemicals. In- 
dustries are springing up in many 
parts of Canada but chiefly in Quebec 
and Ontario. 

For big development of industry, 
large amounts of new capital are re- 
quired. In 1950, at least 1 billion dol- 
lars of new American capital went 
into Canada. The total is around 5 bil- 
lion and growing steadily. 

As it becomes a giant in the indus- 
trial world, Canada needs people as 
well as money. In 30 years, Canada’s 
population has grown from 8.8 million 
to 14 million. Immigration, tightly 
controlled, is being geared to entry of 
150,000 European workers, mostly 
skilled. The shortage is in people. 
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Indo-China: Another ‘Korea’ 


Communism Losing in Second ‘Little Wo; 


Communist sweep through 
Asia is bogging down. A look at 
the Indo-China war shows Com- 
munists haven’‘t got what it takes 
- to win. 

U.S. power, building up the 
French, is blunting the Commu- 
nist drive. The big offensive 
failed. Another may be hard to 
mount. 

Joseph Fromm, Regional Ed- 
itor of U. S$. News & World Report, 
visited Indo-China to check up on 
the Communist “second front’’ 
Asia. Here is his report. 


SAIGON 


After four years of fighting, the 
Communists suddenly are finding 
themselves on the losing side of an- 
other stalemated “little war’—this one 
in Indo-China. The rebels, aided by 
Communist China, have lost their 
chance for victory this winter. Here, 
as in Korea, U.S. military power is 
turning out to be a decisive factor 
against them. 

The U.S. is now actively backing the 
French and the native government of 
Emperor Bao Dai in their long war 
against the forces of a Moscow-trained 
Communist, Ho Chi Minh. Field com- 
manders give U.S. aid a large measure 
of credit for checking the Communists’ 
most ambitious offensive. 

Since the aid program began six 
months ago, the French have received 
from the U.S. seven transport planes, 80 
naval fighter planes, 10 naval patrol 
planes, four landing craft, two battalions 
of armored vehicles and 21 B-26 bombers 
as well as supplies such as napalm fire 
bombs. In addition, Washington has 
promised to arm and equip 18 of Bao 
Dai’s native battalions totaling 15,000 
troops. 

The combination of this fighting gear 
from the U.S. and the field generalship 
of a new French commander—Gen. Jean 
de Lattre de Tassigny—is turning back 
the Communists at the moment when 
they were most confident of victory. It 
is doubtful now if they can win without 
a lot more help from China—help that 
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China appears unable to give because of 
her own losses in Korea. 

Ho Chi Minh launched a large-scale 
offensive in January with the aim of 
capturing Hanoi and the rice-rich Red 
River Delta in Northern Indo-China. It 
was the opening of a climactic campaign 
to drive the French out, and Ho bragged 
that he would celebrate the Chinese New 
Year in Hanoi in the first week of 
February. 

Ho had built up carefully for this at- 
tack. In a series of raids begun last 
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GENERAL DE LATTRE 
. a turn in the tide 


autumn his forces had routed French 
troops from a chain of fortified outposts 
along the border between China and 
Indo-China. Before that he had been re- 
stricted to guerrilla warfare because his 
followers lacked the weapons and train- 
ing needed for an orthodox military cam- 
paign. But these victories opened the 
frontier to unrestricted contact with his 
Chinese Communist allies. Thousands of 
his soldiers—armed and trained in China 
—moved back across the border. Now the 
stage was set. 

Between 30,000 and 40,000 troops 
drove on Hanoi. The biggest, bitterest 
battle of Indo-China was developed when 
Ho’s army ran into De Lattre’s newly 
formed striking units. 

The Communist-led troops attacked 
with fanatic zeal, but they had neither 
artillery nor air support. The French had 


massed their artiHery to meet the offen. 
sive. French ground troops were Sup. 
ported by the first fighter planes ¢. 
livered from the U.S. Ho’s army got it 
first taste of napalm, suffered its firs 
serious defeat in four years. 

The French retained control of the 
Red River Delta. Ho—still far from Hang 
—spent the New Year counting his loss 
and studying the lessons of a war sy. 
denly seemed to be going against hin, 
What he sees in the new situation is this. 

It may well be that the Communiss 


"Wide World 
HO CHI MINH 
. - . counting his losses 


missed their chance. By next year, U.S 
assistance will have built up the French 
forces a lot more. Quick victory for Hois 
no longer in the cards unless China i 
able to send him experienced combat 
units and planes—and there is no sig 
that they are available. French offices 
say it might take Ho three months 
mount a new offensive. But, if he doesn! 
beat the spring rains, he’s in for trouble. 

Chinese aid up to now falls far shot 
of what Ho needs to win the Red Rivet J 
Delta and, eventually, all Indo-China J 
The Chinese Communists have set ™ § 
three training camps in South China 
train and equip Indo-Chinese troops ™ 
battalion strength. Initially, 30,000 troops 
were sent to China for training and 
equipping. But, according to latest i 
telligence reports, the Chinese have givét 
up the mass training program. 
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Moreover, they have not given Ho the 
tanks and air support he needs to shift 
from guerrilla warfare to large-scale or- 
ganized assaults. They have given him 
very little artillery. The idea is spread- 
ing that Communist China, heavily en- 
gaged in a costly war in Korea, simply 
doesn’t have the equipment necessary 
to bail Ho out of his dilemma now. 

Although his winter offensive was 
cracked, Ho Chi Minh is not licked. His 
Communist-controlled rebel government, 
known as Viet Minh, controls the border 
zone, giving him free access to Chinese 
Communist allies. It holds more than half 
the countryside. Its guerrillas are able to 
move freely almost anywhere, pinning 
down large numbers of French troops. 

But Communist plans to sweep all of 
Asia in the near future are being tripped 
up here as in Korea. The way the war 
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looks now, it is an indefinite and costly 
stalemate. 

The cost to France alone is estimated 
ata minimum of 500 million dollars a 
year. Since the fighting started, the 
French have spent about 2 billion dollars. 
The drain this year may be even higher 
than it was last. France not only is having 
0 support its own army of 150,000 men, 
it is footing the bill for subsidizing local, 
private armies fighting Ho Chi Minh. 

In addition to the military expense, 
the war is costing France millions in 
revenue normally earned through Indo- 
China’s foreign trade. Before World War 
Il, the area always made money. It has 
been nothing but a liability ever since 
that war ended. 

The cost in man power is proving to be 
an even greater problem for France than 

€ cost in money and materials. In four 
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years of fighting, upward of 25,000 
French troops have been killed. At pres- 
ent the equivalent of 8 to 10 regular 
French divisions is tied down here and 
General De Lattre is going to Paris to re- 
quest another 30,000 troops. 

There is a cost that can’t be measured, 
too, in the nerve-racking campaign of ter- 
rorism that the Communists and _ their 
supporters carry on in the French-held 
cities. For example, when an American 
aircraft carrier arrived in Saigon early 
this year to deliver fighter planes to the 
French, Viet Minh agents tossed grenades 
into a bar crowded with French and 
American sailors. Six Frenchmen were 
wounded. Such incidents are common- 
place in Saigon despite police vigilance 
and a tight curfew. No cars move out of 
Saigon at night. Even during the day, 
travel on most roads is dangerous. 

Suppressing guerrillas is made more 
difficult by the fact that large segments 
of the population, though non-Commu- 
nist, are bitterly opposed to the French 
To these people the issue here is not 
Communism versus democracy, but rath- 
er independence versus colonialism. Anti- 
French sentiment is the principal theme 
of Indo-Chinese politics. 

The Communists are in firm control 
of Ho’s Russian-supported regime. Non- 
Communists comprise at least 80 per 
cent of his following, according to the 
most reliable estimates available, but 
Communists hold all the key jobs. 

Ho is closely associated with Commu- 
nist China, just as the U.S. is firmly on 
the side of the French and their sup- 
porters. But, even if the Chinese were 
willing, there is doubt about how able 
they are to come to his support while still 
fighting in Korea. 

The Chinese are building a new rail- 
road to the Indo-China frontier, improv- 
ing other communication lines and de- 
veloping airfields in South China. But 
there has been no sign of air support for 
Ho Chi Minh. The Chinese alsc have 
120,000 to 200,000 troops in the provinces 
bordering Indo-China, but these troops 
are occupied now trying to put down 
anti-Communist guerrillas at home. 

Despite threats and blustering talk, ob- 
servers here are beginning to doubt that 
China—even if willing—is able to come 
into the war on a scale needed by Ho. 
With her losses mounting in Korea, Com- 
munist China is not likely to hurry to 
open a second front in Indo-China. 

The chances are that the Communists 
missed their chance to spread out in Asia 
and add Indo-China to their side. The 
French are getting stronger and stronger 
with U.S. aid. Under present circum- 
stances, there is no immediate prospect 
of a decisive victory for either side. But 
the Communist-trained armies of Ho Chi 
Minh can’t win with what they've got. 
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WILL WE LOSE OUR ‘SECRET WEAPON‘? 
AN INTERVIEW WITH CHARLES ALLEN THOMAS 


Chairman, Scientific Manpower Advisory Committee 
of the National Security Resources Board 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Back of the fighting soldier, 
back of the worker on the munitions-production 
line must be the basic “secret weapon” of modern 
war—the trained scientist. 

Is this country dissipating its resources of 
trained brains by lack of adequate provision for 
continuing their supply? 

And what of the key men in scientific lines who 
are being recalled to active military service, re- 
gardless of the need for them elsewhere? 

To discuss these questions the editors of U.S. 
News & World Report invited to their conference 
rooms Charles Allen Thomas, head of the com- 
mittee of educators and industrialists that is 
charged with the responsibility for advising the 
Government on this problem. 








tte | 


CHARLES ALLEN THOMAS, 51, is executive vice 
president of Monsanto Chemical Co. and heads 
the Scientific Manpower Advisory Committee. 
The other members are: 

Chester I. Barnard, president, Rockefeller 
Foundation; Dean J. Douglas Brown, Princeton 
University; Vannevar Bush, president, Carnegie 
Institution; Ralph Connor, vice president, Rohm 
& Haas Co.; Everette L. DeGolyer, DeGolyer & 
McNaughton; Gen. Jacob L. Devers; Lee A. Du 
Bridge, president, California Institute of Tech- 
nology; Gordon Gray, president, University of 
North Carolina; Admiral Ben Moreell, chairman, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; J. C. Warner, pres- 
ident, Carnegie Institute of Technology; Harry A. 
Winne, vice president, General Electric Co. 








Q Why do you think it is necessary, Mr. Thomas, 
to make provision for a limited number of people to 
be withheld from the draft, even temporarily? 

A First of all, I’d like to state they are not withheld 
from the draft—they are merely deferred. We want in 
all cases to realize that this is only a deferment of the 
time of service that each boy has to give to his Gov- 
ernment. 

Q How long would the deferment be? 

A Well, for example, 75,000 qualified students 
who are picked and can do good work in scientific 
and technical fields, as long as they do good work 
in college, will be deferred until they get their de- 
grees. 

After they have gotten that degree, then they have 
to give their allotted time to their country in their 
particular fields. 

Q Why should research get this particular privi- 
lege? Why is it so important? 

A In my opinion it is the most important thing in 
the United States—it is our secret weapon, our tech- 
nical man power. If we cut off the supply and the 
training of this technical man power we cannot be 
superior in weapons, we cannot be superior in in- 
dustrial production, we cannot be superior in the 
ways that have made the United States superior in 
the past. 

Q These people are very young, they’re just in col- 
lege. How can they contribute anything? 


A They cannot contribute anything, but they have 
to be trained so that they can contribute something. 

Q Is there such a thing as a gap in supply that oc- 
curs later on if you don't train these men? 

A A very hazardous gap, indeed. For example, in 
World War II we experienced such a gap and we are 
suffering from it today. 

Q In what way? 

A In this way: Our colleges were pretty well de- 
pleted in the last war, as you know, and our training 
of scientists and technicians and development men 
and engineers was very drastically curtailed. 

Q Ina general way, the gap showed itself in what 
manner? 

A It showed itself up in industry, and American it- 
dustry largely depends on technological advance, and 
it is showing itself up now in the fact that we have 
many programs in our Government laboratories, and 
in our development programs on weapons, in which 
the bottleneck in this country is not money, or facili- 
ties—the big bottleneck is scientific personnel to maf 
our establishments. 

Q As a result of this do we have adequate personnel 
for making the atom bomb? 

A There is no adequate personnel that I know d 
anywhere right now. We need them in the Atomic 
Energy Commission, we need them in the guided-mis- 
sile program, we need them in the Navy, the Amy 
and the Air Force, and we need them desperately it 
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American industry. You can’t get American industry 

to go up another notch in mobilization without hav- 

ing good engineers, and it takes a very small group of 
engineers to give employment to a great number of 
people. 

Q Mr. Thomas, would you say definitely that the 
atomic-energy program and the guided-missile pro- 
gram could go faster if we had more scientists and 
engineers at this time? That there is a shortage 
hampering these programs? 

A I would—coupled with industry’s being called 
upon to produce more weapons of war and many 
other fields. 

Q You had experience with the atomic bomb in 
World War II, didn’t you? 

A Yes. 

Q What was your position in that program? 

A I was in charge of the final purification of plu- 
tonium all over the country, and I was the head of the 
Clinton Laboratory at Oak. Ridge. 

Q So that it could be said that you have a fairly 
intimate knowledge of what science means to the 
atomic-energy program? 

A I should have. 

Q And a knowledge of what the need for scientists 
is in relation to the whole program? 

A Yes. 

Q Would you say that these shortages we have to- 
day are the result of our failure to provide people 
during the last war? 

A Partially. That is one of the reasons. The other 
reason is that we have a greater demand now than we 
did 10 years ago. 

Q What about the shortage of physicians in the 
country? 

A There is a shortage of physicians also, and there 
is need to take care of that situation. 

Q And dentists? 

A Yes. 

Q Now as to this major necessity—the research of 
the United States—what categories does that include? 

A All categories. We need physicists, we need 
chemists, we need biologists, we need engineers— 
there are not enough men in any of the categories. 

Q Would you say that our research in recent years 
compares to the great research which Germany used 
to do in her years of preparation for war, or are we 
mere infants in this research program in America? 
A We have had a particular genius in this country 
in so-called “applied research.” We have not excelled, 
in my humble opinion, in fundamental research as 
compared with the scientists or type of men produced 
on the Continent prior to World War II. 


Basic Need for Scientists . . . Military Training 


For All Is Urged . . . Special Group of 75,000 
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CHARLES A. THOMAS 


America produces men who can take a fundamental 
fact which apparently has no value of application to 
society and apply it to make something quite useful 
out of it—and that’s where we excel. 

But when it comes to developing fundamental prin- 
ciples, I do not believe we have excelled as the Eu- 
ropean scientists did. We relied in this country on 
fundamental discovery in Europe, and then we 
brought the discoveries over here and applied them. 
The atomic bomb is the perfect example of what I am 
speaking about. The fundamental principles were dis- 
covered by Einstein, by Fermi and others. The actual 
fission itself was discovered by a couple of chemists 
in Germany, but we brought the principles over here 
and by our way of looking at things we compiled all 
these principles into a weapon of destruction. 

Q Are we still lagging behind Russia, for instance, 
in fundamental research? 

AI wish I knew what Russia was doing in 
fundamental research. But I do think it is impor- 
tant to realize this: our task is twofold. We have to 
develop an atmosphere for creating fundamental 
scientists, and also keep alive this genius we have 
for applying these fundamental principles either to 
weapons of war or for industrial purposes, as we have 
in the past. 

(Continued on page 26) 
























. .- “Four months’ military training for all boys of 18’ 


Q Do the European governments give special treat- 
ment to these scientific groups in their handling of the 
man-power problem? 

A In World War IT? 

Q Yes. 

A Yes, they did. 

Q More than we? 

A I believe they did it quite differently and they 
had a fuller realization that it was more important. 
For example, the British preserved their men in their 
universities, particularly their good men doing scien- 
tific work, and the brighter students, in a better way 
than we did. 

I think this time we must have a fuller appreciation 
of the necessity of keeping a minimum flow of stu- 
dents through our universities so as not to run into 
this shortage. 

Q Will 75,000 a year be enough? 

A It’s certainly a minimum. But you have two fac- 
tors coming into play here. Seventy-five thousand is 
about right at this time, and during a coming period 
of, let us say, four years. After that time many of 
these boys who have gone into service at first and 
have done their 27 months of service will come back 
to the universities. They will come back with more 
maturity, like the GI’s of the last war, to take up 
their studies. 


Hard to Resume Studies 

Q There would be perhaps a two-year hiatus that 
might occur if you didn’t apply this program, wouldn't 
there? 

A Yes, we are concerned with this gap or hiatus 
that might occur, but more particularly we are con- 
cerned with another fact. Educators tell us—and I am 
inclined to agree with them fully—that if you inter- 
rupt a boy studying mathematics, for example, in high 
school or prep school, and doing good work in physics 
or chemistry and other sciences, it’s very difficult for 
him after 27 months to go back and pick it up. We 
have many casualties. They say “Oh, well, I won’t 
go back to school.” And it is very difficult to pick up 
the study of mathematics, which is a basis for all 
science, after you’ve interrupted it for a time, particu- 
larly at an age of 18 or 20. 

Q But you would interrupt him at the end of his 
college education. Wouldn’t he then lose a lot of his 
knowledge on the technical subjects that he had 
learned? 

A As to any boy who graduates as an engineer or 
scientist and goes into military service in this period 
or the period of the next 10 years, as I see it, the 
Army, the Air Force or the Navy would use him in his 
own field because there is such a shortage. He would 
be applying his training where it was the most useful, 
because we are running such a technological warfare 
and they are so short of these men. 

Q The National Security Resources Board formed 


a committee and appointed you the head of it, and 
you’ve now formulated a report on that, haven't you? 
What are your essential recommendations? 

A We make three basic recommendations, First, 
assuring a continuous flow of students under Univer. 
sal Military Training and Service. Second, the estab. 
lishment of a National Scientific Personnel Board of 
high level, and that’s very important. And the third 
thing is the establishment of specifications for hap. 
dling the present Reservists possessing scientific and 
technical skills. 


For Universal Training 

Q Specifically, you recommend that all qualified 
18-year-olds or thereabouts should receive foy 
months’ basic training at least? 

A Yes. The first recommendation is for the continu. 
ous flow of students under Universal Military Train. 
ing. We endorse the principles of Universal Military 
Training. We point out that we would like to see boys 
of 18, or if they graduate before 18 with parents’ con. 
sent that they go into military service, that they he 
inducted—that all these boys be given four months’ 
basic training. 

Q How many of them? 

A All of them, everybody, be given four months 
basic training. One of the things that militates against 
this plan of ours is the criticism that we are trying to 
set up a very select number of scientific and technical 
men who would be the aristocracy and not have to do 
their part for the Government. So under this plan we 
say: “Induct all of them for four months.” 

During this four months the 75,000 who have spe- 
cial proclivities for science and engineering, which can 
be well established by tests given by educators—it 
was proven pretty much in the last war—would be 
selected. The 75,000 in this group would then go to 
colleges of their own choice, so long as they are quali- 
fied colleges, to study science and engineering. 


Freedom to Choose 

Q Those tests would be made after they were it 
ducted? 

A They can be made after they are inducted, and 
of course high-school record or prep-school record 
would certainly be considered. 

Now we are trying to maintain the American prin- 
ciple of freedom of choice as much as possible in these 
trying times. If the boy decides that he doesn’t want 
to go to college, he still has that prerogative under 
this plan. But if he does take the examination and if 
these examinations are good, and we believe they are, | 
and it could be developed further, then 75,000 would 
be selected to go for scientific and engineering train- | 
ing. 

Q But they would still be liable for military sertv- 
ice? 

A They would be furloughed back to the university. 


—— 
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_,. Situation right now is very, very desperate’ 


The ROTC, with which all of you are familiar, is an 
example of how the military services are doing pre- 
cisely the same thing to assure themselves of future 
officer material, and that’s what the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps means. That continues. 

Now in the Reserve Officers Training Corps you 
might find boys, for example, who have powers of 
leadership, or show proclivities in other lines than 
science and can be officer material. That group 
goes on as usual and is well established under the 
military. 

We propose that this 75,000 be established on an 
equal footing, so to speak, known as the Reserve Spe- 
cialists Training Corps—RSTC—and as long as these 
boys do good work in their fields—and who is to 
determine the good work would be the college to 
which they go and the college professors and the 
educators who have been educating our youth—they 
continue. 

And if some of them want to go on in graduate 
work in science, then as long as they do good work 
they can go along and get their doctor’s degrees, but 
they must give the remaining time to their country 
after graduation in the field where the military wants 
to put them. 

Q That would be 27 months? 

A That would be 23 months in addition to the four 


months in training. 


Need for Personnel Board 

Q But that need not be in military service in a 
uniform? 

A It need not necessarily be so, and who is to 
decide? That brings us to the National Scientific 
Personnel Board, which we think is exceedingly im- 
portant and incidentally could be established, we feel, 
by Executive Order today. 

It ought to be a very high-level Board. For example. 
we have now about 65,000 scientists and engineers of 
the age of 25 or less, who represent avout 1 per cent of 
our male population of draft age. These men should 
be working where their training provides them with 
an opportunity to do the most good for their country. 
The National Scientific Personnel Board would see to 
it that this opportunity be provided. 

We suggest that this National Scientific Personnel 
Board should be comprised of men of integrity and 
eminence, outstanding scientists and engineers and 
members of the educational fraternities, a man from 
education, a man from industry, a man from research 
institutions and a man from the military. 

And the object of this Board would be, as we’ve 
outlined in this report, first, to determine the avail- 
able resources and analyze the requirements of this 
man-power situation of our country. Now a thing like 
that takes a lot of ferreting out nowadays. 

And then we want this Board to identify and 
classify the skills in sciences and engineering and 


technology which are of special importance to our 
national strength, to develop criteria for identifying 
and classifying persons with such skills, to advise on 
the number of scientific and engineering students to 
be selected for the RSTC, the Reserve Specialists 
Training Corps. We suggest 75,000—later on you may 
want more, or less. But it would be in the hands of this 
Board to govern that. And there are other important 
functions of this Board which are outlined in this 


report. 


Restless Students 

Q Your particular concern now is to lick the im- 
mediate situation in the next two or three years 
rather than the long range? 

A The situation right now is very, very desperate, 
because our boys in our colleges are restless, they are 
all rushing into the services, and it is very acute right 
now. We are also equally concerned that unless the 
thing is put on a firm foundation the long-range pro- 
gram is going to be bad, unless it is handled in some 
orderly manner. 

Q There are many young people who have entered 
the service—would there be any screening of them if 
they wanted to go into the plan? 

A We have no recommendation on that. What we 
are eager to do is to get this thing started right now, 
so that we lock the door before all of our horses get 
away. 

Q Your plan really applies to the youngsters who 
will reach 18 in the future, but what about the present 
college population? Do you have any recommenda- 
tions on those? 

A We have some very definite recommendations on 
that. First of all we recommend that the present 
sophomores and juniors, who will be the juniors and 
seniors this fall, be completely deferred. 


Screening for Freshmen 

Q Whether they are studying sciences or not? 

A Yes. All those who would be the juniors and 
seniors this year. 

Present freshmen and the freshmen coming in th‘s 
fall should be screened immediately. And this plan is 
being criticized on that point—that we give blanket 
deferment, you might say, to the present sophomores 
and juniors. But they have been screened by normal 
processes, and we feel it would be much too compli- 
cated to do it any other way to get this thing started. 
But the future freshmen and sophomores would be 
screened as I have outlined. 

Q Why would you not screen the present sopho- 
mores and juniors? 

A Well, they have gone through a pretty big screen- 
ing already in our universities. 

Q Screening from what angle? 

A Educational screening—by natural processes. We 

(Continued on page 28) 
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. - » ‘Country needs a great many more engineers’ 


have a terrific screening going through our colleges. 
Remember normally there are twice as many fresh- 
men as seniors. 

Q But they haven't been screened from the military 
viewpoint? 

A No, they haven’t been screened from a military 
viewpoint except those who are in ROTC now. 

Q What would you recommend for postgraduate 
students who will get their master’s and doctor’s de- 
-Srees in the summer of 1951? 

A They already are allowed to finish their educa- 
tion. 


Direction for Graduates 

Q But would you let the draft boards have them as 
soon as they are through? 

A I wouldn’t. What I would do is to get this Na- 
tional Scientific Board set up today. It should have 
been set up three months ago. And that type of fellow 
falls right into this category, and that boy is told 
where he can best serve his country. 

Q In other words, you’re not only going to try 
through the National Scientific Personnel Board to 
select the boys in the 18-year-old group, but you are 
going to select those who are 20 or 22 who are just 
completing college and should be segregated for scien- 
tific research? 

A Absolutely. 

And this Board has another function. There are 
some Ph.D.’s who are under 25 years of age. We have 
a desperate need for that man both in our Govern- 
ment laboratories, in industry, and in the military it- 
self, but there is no over-all policy. But this National 
Scientific Personnel Board would have jurisdiction 
over him. 

Q The National Scientific Personnel Board would 
have the power to overrule the draft board in the 
case of John Jones, Ph.D.? 

A That’s what we’d like to have. 

Q How much of this program could be put into 
effect by Executive Order, in case Congress did not 
decide to enact the legislation? 

A We feel that it would require legislation. The 
establishment of the National Scientific Personnel 
Board could be done by Executive Order, but not with 
all of the functions we recommend. 


Problem of Reservists 

Q What is your plan with respect to the Reservists? 

A That is a most crying need of industry and also 
of the services today. You realize that with this hiatus 
of our colleges’ closing down practically during the 
last emergency, many boys, who are now men, came 
back to college and did a fine job as GI’s. On gradu- 
ating they were just grabbed by industry and uni- 
versities. 

But they are in the Reserves. Now we find industry 
being crippled by recall of these Reserves to active 


duty. Many of these men are in key positions in en- 
gineering. 

And what we recommend, also immediately, is that 
within the Department of Defense there be set Up a 
board or a committee with high authority to defer 
these men who are working in essential jobs and to 
hear the appeals of industry and our universities, and 
to try to keep those men where they can do the most 
good, rather than necessarily take them for the armed 
services. 

Q When members of RSTC are through college, 
aren’t they liable to go back into military service? 

A When they get through college and have their 
degree they have 23 additional months to give to 
their nation, and they serve that where this Nationa] 
Scientific Personnel Board says that they can serve. 

Q They can serve it in the atomic-energy pro- 
gram, for instance, can’t they? 

A They can serve it at Argonne National Labora. 
tory, or Oak Ridge, Tenn., or in General Electric 
designing jet motors, or in some chemical company, 


The Obligation to Serve 

Q They won't have a choice, necessarily—they will 
be ordered to serve, won’t they? 

A The situation is: We don’t want to say that you 
have to serve, we don’t want to regiment the country, 
but if they don’t want to accept one of the places they 
are told they can work, they may pack a gun—they 
have 23 months to serve. 

Until the Board says, “Well, you have fulfilled this 
obligation to our satisfaction, you are now a free 
agent, you can go in the service again, or you can go 
into private industry, or you can teach or you can 
do anything you want’”—until then he’s not through 
with that obligation. It’s up to the Board to decide 
where he would do the most good. Now, you say, 
“That’s a pretty tough assignment for this Board,” 
but remember you are dealing with relatively small 
numbers of people. I would give you an example— 
the highest year of graduates of engineers from our 
universities was this last year—50,000. We need a 
great many more engineers in this country right now. 
And the sad thing about it is that there will be inew:- 
tably a gradual diminution of graduates. Till in 1954 
we will have only 17,000 engineers of all categories 
graduating from our universities. 

Q Assuming that all engineering students were de- 
ferred? 

A Yes. 

Q Nothing can be done about that? 

A No. The situation is so acute that what is hap 
pening in the services is they are setting up their own 
schools. General Devers was telling us about this— 
they have to set up their own schools in the forces t0 
teach technical information and engineering. This is 
unwise. Why not make use of the facilities we have 
here in the country—namely, our educational system? 


a 
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_, Russia doing everything to train scientists’ 


Q Your National Scientific Personnel Board will 
be part of the machinery of Universal Military Serv- 


ice, will it not? : 
A Yes, it will be an agent of the President as part 


of the program. 
Q Who would determine the border line between a 
scientist and a nonscientist? For instance, would 
someone studying teaching be considered a scientist? 
A Anybody who can teach science is a scientist. 
And, incidentally, we have a terrific need for more 
and better scientific teachers. 


Selecting Who's in Program 

Q Who would make the decision on who would be 
inside the program and who would be outside? 

A The National Scientific Personnel Board, and 
that’s one of the reasons why we need that Board so 
much. 

The need fluctuates, also. For example, 20 years ago 
a fellow studying biology—they would have said, “We 
don’t need any biologists.” But we do need biologists 
today, in germ warfare. We need all we can get. The 
need changes; therefore you’ve got to have the Board 
to determine that. 

We need mathematicians. Twenty-five years ago a 
physicist was not looked upon as very much needed 
in national welfare. The need fluctuates. 

For example, we might need a lot of botanists 10 
years from now, or five years from now—and we need 
them right now. 

Q Why do we need them now? 

A One of the great problems of the world is to pro- 
duce more food, and the botanist has a terrific role to 
play in that. Botany is a science in my opinion which 
is going to be greatly rejuvenated in the next five or 
six years. 


College Year May Be Altered 

Q About the four months’ basic training, is that 
intended to cover the summer period between high 
school and college? Doesn’t that assume you're going 
to get the boy the day he gets out of high school, or 
else there isn’t going to be a four-month period, or 
does it assume it is simply going to run over to col- 
lege time? 

A There will have to be some shifting around. Stu- 
dents may have to enter college at other times of the 
year than the autumn. 

They tell me—General Devers, Admiral Moreell 
and others—and I think there is some testimony on it, 
that they can give a pretty good basic training to a 
boy in four months, and he has a taste of what the 
military is, and we feel frankly it would be a pretty 
good thing for the boy. 

Q Assuming that a boy is going into science, what 
is the importance of giving him four months of basic 
training? 

A It gives him a taste of discipline and it gives him 


a realization of what the military is about. It gives 
him health, and it also prevents him, which is very 
important to the boy, from being pointed out by his 
associates as being a slacker. 

Q The impression is that the colleges are a haven 
for draft dodgers. 

A Yes, that’s sometimes said, and it’s one of the 
reasons our. colleges were depleted last time. It was a 
very bad situation. We see it a lot in our own men in 
industry, young men—they may be working on a very 
important problem, and they will say, “I want to go.” 

And here’s another reason why this National Scien- 
tific Personnel Board is necessary. You may have a 
boy who is doing fundamental work on the velocity of 
gas. That would go to the present local board, and 
they may say, “This fellow is working on the velocity 
of gas—what does that mean to the national effort?” 
Now here’s another boy who is an analytical chemist, 
not a very good scientist, in a TNT plant. The mo- 
ment they see the word “TNT”—deferred! Well, the 
boy who is doing real fundamental work on science 
in the velocity of gas is a lot more important than that 
analyst who is just analyzing some TNT on a produc- 
tion line. That is why this National Scientific Person- 
nel Board, made up of scientists and engineers who 
understand those problems, can work it out. 


Medical Field Included 


Q In your report you say: “The fields of study 
opened to the members of the Reserve Specialists 
Training Corps should be primarily in the fields of 
science, engineering, medicine and others determined 
by the Government to be essential to national secur- 
ity.”” What is the relationship to medicine? 

A In keeping a flow through the universities we 
embrace the medical field. Because you see premedi- 
cine falls into this category, and a freshman or sopho- 
more is not sure he is going to be a doctor but he 
starts taking premedical work, or he may shift over 
into chemistry or biology or vice versa, so the medical 
group are in favor of this and have publicly endorsed 
it because they see it is a mechanism to maintain a 
flow into the medical profession. 

Q Do you know whether Russia has anything com- 
parable to this whole program? Are they deferring 
their students? 

A Weare told by the best information we have that 
Russia is more jealous of her technical and scientific 
students than most anything she has. We have infor- 
mation that Russia is turning out more engineers and 
more scientists than ever in the history of Russia. 

Q More than we? 

A In numbers, but we have no way of knowing how 
they compare in quality. 

She is doing everything possible to augment the 
training and study of scientists, because she fully 
realizes that she cannot be a productive nation with- 
out them. 
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IN TRADITION 








CG. NEW YORK’S fashionable Fifth Avenue, overlooking 


beautiful Central Park, proudly stands The Plaza .. . in- 
dividually distinctive in character and tradition. The food, 


HILTON OPERATED HOTELS service and appointments of this world-famous hotel are 
In Chicago .. . THE STEVENS AND THE PALMER HOUSE 
In New York .. . THE PLAZA AND THE ROOSEVELT 
Pr eee = + < ee Hilton hospitality. Home of the glamorous Persian Room. 
In Los Angeles . . . THE TOWN HOUSE 
In St. Louis, Mo. . . . THE JEFFERSON 
In Dayton, Ohio .. . THE DAYTON BILTMORE 
In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas . . . THE HILTON HOTEL 
In Albuquerque, New Mexico .. . THE HILTON HOTEL 
In San Juan, Puerto Rico . .. THE CartBeE HILTON 


in keeping with the quality and high standards of friendly 





In New York 
Hore, WaLDorF-ASTORIA CONRAD N. HILTON. PRESIDENT 
Conrad N. Hilton, President ; 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE ® THE STEVENS ® CHICAGO S. ILLINOIS 








LONDON....WASHINGTON....TOKYO....CANBERRA.... 





>> Question of who is to boss Atlantic Treaty navy has London all stirred up. 
U.S. as boss is a hard one for Britons to swallow. Fact that U.S. admiral 

is to command Allied forces in Atlantic merely begins the argument, doesn't end 

it. British pride can't get used to idea of putting U.S. Navy ahead of the Royal 

Navy, letting U.S. rule the roost in all departments. British politicians blame 

it all on Prime Minister Clement Attlee. They want his scalp, and may get it. 
What's involved is a mixture of pride, politics, fear of the future. 











>> Actually, British press and politicians haven't yet faced up to some hard 
facts governing selection of a U.S. admiral for command of Atlantic navies. 

Superior power of U.S. Navy over British Navy is one such fact. 

Task of Allied navies in the Atlantic is another. Task is to protect men 
and materials crossing from U.S. to Europe. It's too big a job for the Royal 
Navy, and it's a responsibility the British Government can't really assume. 

Other Allies have to be considered, too. Scandinavians want U.S. admiral, 
figuring British admiral might slight Scandinavia, favor Britain, in a pinch. 








>> It's hard for Britons to realize that the Royal Navy, by comparison with 
the U.S. Navy, is a relatively small affair. As the two measure up today..... 

Ships ready for combat: Royal Navy, 168, including 42 on training and other 
special duties; U.S. Navy, 600--over three times as many. Aircraft carriers: 
the Royal Navy, total of 9--5 of them trainers or on special duty; U.S. Navy, 25. 
Naval planes, U.S. Navy, 3,000, known to be far more than Britain has available. 
Men in service: Royal Navy, 135,000; U.S. Navy, 500,000. Naval appropriations 
now in force: Royal Navy, 540 million dollars; U.S. Navy, around 6 billion. 

















>> By the end of this year, both navies will be bigger, but the U.S. Navy is 
to grow faster and increase its relative Superiority. At year's end..... 

Royal Navy may increase its man power from 155,000 to 145,000. Ships ready 
for combat, as a result of refitting or new construction, may rise from 168 to 
between 200 and 300, adding maybe half a dozen carriers. New appropriations for 
the fiscal year beginning April 1 will probably stand at 778 million dollars. 

U.S. Navy, by the end of this year, will have 800,000 men in service as 
against 500,000 now. Fleet size will double, from 600 to 1,200 ships. Naval air 
arm will double, too, going from 3,000 to 6,000 planes. Carriers in service may 
total 40. Spending money for Navy will rise from 6 to more than 10 billions. 


>> Point Winston Churchill is making, in assailing Attlee for letting a U.S. 


admiral run Atlantic navies, is the risk Britain runs in time of war. 
(over) 
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British supplies depend on sea lanes. Churchill asks whether a U.S. admiral 
can be expected to give Britain top priority under any and all circumstances. 

Submarine menace, in addition, is in Churchill's mind. He hints that Royal 
Navy is better at destroying subs than U.S. Navy is. During World War II in the 
Atlantic, Churchill says, Royal Navy sank 525 U-boats, U.S. Navy 174. 

In the back of Churchill's mind, apparently, is the kind of situation he 
faced in 1940, when the French pleaded for more British fighter planes. Yielding 
to French, however, might have weakered Britain's air defense fatally, cost it 
the Battle for Britain. As it was, Britain barely won that battle. Accordingly, 
Churchill now argues Britain must control forces needed for its own defense. 

A compromise may quiet Churchill's fears. U.S. authority in the Atlantic 
may also be watered down. Home Fleet, in any case, will be run by British. 














>> London appreciates that Churchill's political hopes, as well as British se- 
curity, are involved in this fuss over a U.S. admiral. Churchill's idea is to 
Show people that Socialists aren't fit to govern. He keeps hammering away at 
every opportunity. This naval issue, now, is pay dirt. It touches British pride 
in the Navy, exploits resentment over U.S. power and dominance. It may even be 
enough to ditch Attlee at last. If not, Churchill will keep on trying. 


>> Price cuts in Russia, broadcast to the world, on analysis show this: 

To earn enough to buy a pound of bread, Soviet worker still has to work 16 
minutes, compared to U.S. worker's 6. Quart of milk, when and if available, 
Still takes 47 minutes of labor in Russia, 9 minutes in U.S. Pound of beef, not 
often available to most Russians, costs a Soviet worker 41 minutes of labor, 
compared with 35 minutes in the U.S. Pound of sugar, unchanged in price in the 
latest reductions, calls for 58 minutes of labor in Russia, 4 minutes in the U.S. 

Soviet prices on clothing and shoes, always high, haven't been cut. Man's 
shirt in Moscow still costs 16 times as much, in terms of the average worker's 
earning power, as in the U.S. Socks cost 24 times as much, shoes 20 times. 

How much of Moscow's announcement on price cuts iS propaganda for display 
abroad is anybody's guess. AS applied to U.S., Moscow's timing isn't so bad. 

Russia's new price level, though, is still far above the prewar level. 




















>> Peace treaty with Japan, now being speeded up, is to expand U.S. military 
commitments in the Pacific, isn't likely to cut U.S. costs much, if any. 

U.S. bases on Japan are to be provided for in the treaty. U.S. air, naval 
power, in other words, is to move in for the duration--however long that is. 

U.S. troops are also to be stationed in Japan, both now and after the war 
in Korea ends, for as long as the U.S. and Japan think necessary. 

U.S. arms are also expected to flow to Japan, to help arm the new national 
police force of 75,000. This force may be core of a future Japanese army. 

U.S. economic aid is to continue to flow to Japan. Optimistic estimate is 
that in from three to five years Japan can pay her own way. Until then, U.S. aid 
is expected. But how much aid, and for how long, can't really be foreseen. Most 
experts doubt if Japan can ever pay her way without resuming trade with China. 

Present cost to U.S. of getting Japan back on her feet is in neighborhood 
of half a billion dollars a year. Many military costs are in addition to this. 

Pacific pact--U.S. guarantee to help defend Australia and New Zealand--is 
also part of price U.S. may have to pay to get a Japanese treaty through. 
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Three words that 


help any firm get in touch with 


better people 


more than any other company writing Group 
Insurance. This means that claims can be 
checked thoroughly and paid promptly, a 
matter of utmost importance to employees 


Emp oyers say that a Group Insurance Plan, 
expertly engineered, is a big help in attract- 
ing and holding the capable, responsible 
employee. 

You'll get the utmost in employee good 
will with a plan worked out for you by The 
Travelers. And here’s why: 

The Travelers has a continent-wide service 
organization with 200 field offices—many 


when misfortune strikes. 


More than 100,000 firms have insurance 
covering their emplovees under plans set up 
and administered by The Travelers— pio- 
neers in all forms of employee insurance. 


On all forms of employee insurance you will be well served by 


The Travelers 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Company, 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire Insurance 
Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. Serving the insurance public in the 


United States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 











SPECIAL MESSAGE TO 


HOUSING 
OFFICIALS 











Look to Prefabrication 
for Comfortable Housing 


FAST! 


This time—there need be 
no housing shortage! 


TEN years ago, as our country mobilized 
for defense, the building industry was 
faced with the tremendous problem of 
providing shelter for the army of 
workers and fighting men. Shelter was 
provided—but only after periods of 
acute housing shortage incritical areas. 


THIS NEED NOT HAPPEN AGAIN. 
Enlightened building leaders see the 
advantages of prefabrication and are 
urging full use of the production facil- 
ities of this industry. These leaders 
advise that housing needs be surveyed 
and housing orders rushed to keep 
pace with new and expanded indus- 
trial and military construction. 

To prevent delays in this critical 
period, we recommend that all Gov- 
ernment agencies and housing officials 
everywhere use the SPEED, ADAPT- 
ABILITY and ECONOMY (in man- 
hours, in vital materials) which 
prefabrication provides. 


PREFABRICATED HOME 
MANUFACTURERS’ 
INSTITUTE 


908 20TH ST. N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Why Labor Is Fighting Wilson: 
Battle to Regain Political Power 


A brand-new “battle of the century”— 
this one political, involving big names, 
affecting nearly everyone’s everyday life 
—is being joined. 

In one corner is Charles E. Wilson, 
Mobilization Director, former president 
of the General Electric Corp., in charge 
of gearing the U.S. for defense. Mr. 
Wilson, massive and pressure resistant, 
is backed by President Truman, a clear 
majority in Congress and, obviously, 
much of the public. 

In the opposite corner are the top men 
of organized labor. William Green, aging, 
bui still head of the AFL, is one. Walter 
Reuther, president of the United Auto 
Workers, and James B. Carey, chairman 
of the Electrical Workers, both young, 
tense and energetic, are there as high 
officials of the CIO. The railroad unions 
are represented. John L. Lewis has given 
the group his unstinted blessing. 

Outwardly, the fight concerns infla- 
tion controls—how they shall be formu- 
lated and applied—but, inwardly, much 
more is involved. Beneath the surface 
is an effort by labor to regain the political 
power it lost in the last election, to re- 
store the sometimes slipping confidence 
of labor’s rank and file in its leadership. 
Labor leaders are trying to force a show- 
down on the issue of their power in ad- 
vance of the uncertain outcome of next 
year’s election. 

Strike? To dramatize the issue, labor 
men have withdrawn from and are boy- 
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—Carlisle in Des Moines Register Tribune 


‘NOT SATISFIED 
WITH A BACK SEAT’ 








cotting the Wilson organization. They 
threaten not to return unless their de. 
mands are satisfied. Some people cal] ; 
a strike against the Government and sg 
possibilities of strikes in big industries 
if and when restraints are applied to the 
things labor seeks. 

The justification given for this wal. 
out was a “wage control” formula tha 
far from being restrictive, offered labo; 
nearly everything it had asked. (Se 
page 42.) In some quarters this formula 
evolved by Eric A. Johnston, who, up. 
der Mr. Wilson, has the task of avoiding 
inflation through wage and price co. 
trols, even has been interpreted as ap 
open invitation to wage increases. 

This factor, observers believe, merely 
emphasizes the undercover issue of |. 
bor’s skidding power, of labor nervous in 
a role to which it hardly is accustomed. 
Almost since 1932, labor leaders have 
found the White House doors swinging 
open before them. Throughout Worl 
War II President Roosevelt meticulously 
consulted them regularly, and saw to 
it that they had influential representa. 
tion on the wartime boards and com 
missions in which they were interested. 

Since then, labor helped to elect Pres: 
dent Truman in 1948—for which some 
leaders think the unions have not beet 
adequately recompensed. But, in 1950, 
labor took 4 drubbing at the poll 
Labor’s power and methods of using it 
were an issue. Numerous rank-and-file 


CHARLES E. WILSON 
. .. pressure resistant 
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Another example of the way 
Recordak microfilming is in- 
creasing efficiency in 65 





different types of business... 
thousands of concerns 


lt used to be necessary for laundry bookkeepers to make 
a ledger listing of 7 or more different items for each bundle 
of wash. The customer’s name, address, laundry mark, total 
charges, etc., all had to be copied from the laundry ticket, 
which was prepared when the bundle was received at the 
plant. A lengthy, tedions—and costly—job of duplication 
when you consider that a fair-size laundry handles two 
thousand or more bundles of wash per week. 
But, now, there’s a much easier way. 


Regardless of your type of business 
} ...orits size... you should investigate 
™", Recordak microfilming soon. Why?— 
Because . . . you'll probably find that it is simplifying ac- 
counting routines similar to some of yours. 


+. because it provides increased protection for your vital 
business records. 


++. because it cuts filing space requirements as much as 99%. 


++. because it offers you the fastest, most economical method 
of document reproduction. Instantaneous copying . . . with 
an economical microfilmer designed for your requirements. 


Write today for a free copy of “50 Billion Records Can’t 


CENTR 


A FF LAUNDRY 


Now ... bookkeeping costs are being cut as much 
as 50% by laundries who have put an economical Recordak 
Microfilmer on the job. A clerk simply lists the total-charge 
figures on an adding machine (for the daily tally) . . . and 
drops the tickets into the microfilmer. Thus, the laundry gets 
a photographically accurate and complete record—5,000 or 
more items on a roll of film that’s no larger than your palm. 
And each tiny picture appears needle-sharp when it’s viewed 
—greatly enlarged—in the Recordak Film Reader. 


Be Wrong.” It gives detailed facts on microfilming sys- 
tems ... and the line of Recordak Microfilmers—now 
offered on an attractive purchase or rental 

plan. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary 

of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madi- 

son Avenue. New York 22, N. Y. 


SRECORDDK v8? 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business systems 
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l 
union men voted against labor's cand} 
MWe You dates in Ohio and elsewhere apparent, 


because they were tired of being tol; 


what to do by their leaders. So labor 
0 ALIFORNIA prestige took an automatic drop, In the 
effort to recoup, Mr. Wilson h : 


as become 


‘ i ae the principal target. 
Labor and Mr. Wilson. The lab, 
leaders want, but probably won't we 
Mr. Wilson’s resignation. They had the 


fingers apprehensively crossed when he 
was appointed and think now that their 
fears have been justified. * 

Labor knew Mr. Wilson as a defende 
of big business and high industrial profis 
As top man of General Electric, he wa 
accustomed to running a great industri 
empire in his own way. This invelyed 
numerous disputes with organized labor 
and in particular with Mr. Carey’s Ele. 
trical Workers. 

Mr. Wilson, now 64, makes his ow, 
decisions and sticks to them, battles fo; 
them. He can be quick tempered, and js 
prone to speak his mind abruptly in, 
loud and raspy voice. Political factors- 
such as labor’s situation—do not weigh 
heavily with him. The labor leaders find 
Mr. Wilson’s personality abrasive. 

They complain that he has loaded his 
organization with businessmen, frozen 
labor out; that, as a result, policies ar 
made with the good of industry, and no 
of labor, in mind. They are disturbed that 
he appointed his own Manpower Policj 
Committee, superseding the Office 
Defense Manpower under Secretary o 
View of MacArthur Park and Wilshire Boulevard Labor Maurice J. Tobin, who has bee 
notably friendly to the unions. The Wi: 
‘When | see motorists speeding along a crowded highway | son Manpower Committee consists ¢ 

really feel sorry for them. | like to drive my own car but, brother, seven Government officials. with neither 
not clear across the country! labor nor management directly repr 

“Here I've got a smooth, open right of way. Back there my pas- sented. 

sengers are relaxing in the comfort of a roomy Pullman, Coach And yet, when Mr. Wilson proposed 
or Lounge Car. Maybe they're enjoying that a Labor leader be named as his spe- 

one of our top Union Pacific meals. cial assistant, the unions rejected th 

“So—folks—let me take you to California. offer. They still oppose such an appoint: 

You'll rest as you ride. I'll get you there ment—on the ground that, even if ap 

_ — che ie A gtr pointed, such an advisor would simp 

. 4 . be ignored by the top Mobilizer. 


there.” 

, But the labor leaders apparently at 
NOTE: Ask your ticket or travel agent fo route you west z i Mls ee 
of Chicago on the Streamliner ‘‘City of Los Angeles’’ or to find that deposing Mr. Wilson 1s 2 
“City of San Francisco"’ . . . west of St. Louis on the +o pee 
“City of St. Louis.’’ Other fine trains, too. difficult assignment. : ; 

1 President Truman, who, in some st 
uations, has not hesitated to buck the 
power of labor, is determined to go # 
the way with Mr. Wilson. He gave tht 
Mobilizer broad powers and _ promise 
him his support when the Office of De 
fense Mobilizer was created and the ap 
pointment made. 

Politically, Mr. Truman might fit 
Union Pacific Railroad this easy to do. The country is distresse? 
; | Room 445, Omaha 2, Nebr. and impatient. So is Congress. The Pres: 
illustrated booklet : Please send free California booklet. dent might bolster his popularity with § 
Danse N both by backing Mr. Wilson. The issu 
he Init cific” se ° ° 
— via Union Pacific indeed, might be taken to the count 
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wean Predicament. Labor obviously has 
City. State. worked itself into a fix. For the fist 


If astudent, state age and additional material will be enclosed__ 
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time since the Hoover Administration, 
itis on the outside looking in. It has given 


abor’s cang 
several advisory committees that 


re apparent} * 


es to might have given it a voice. It has re- 
a place at the Pentagon and 
Johnston, the Economic Sta- 


rs. So labor’ 
drop. In the 
1 has become 


linquished 
beside Mr. 


ilizer. 
. M. Harrison, an AFL vice 


+ The labo president and head of the Brotherhood | | Why, that ceiling looks 


‘ he t se of Railway Clerks, withdrew as ae. 
y Nad they ’s special assistant. A veteran o __] ; : 
ed when he Be movement and, in 1948, chair- | better than if ever did! 
Ww that thei man of the Democratic National Com- ai 
e, mittee’s Labor Division, Mr. Harrison 
a defende had been outstandingly vociferous in 
trial profi demanding that the unions be given rep- 
ne, tation in the mobilization organiza- 

at industri] 
his involve bar J. Hayes, president of the AFL 
a hbo, Machinists Union, walked out on the De- 
at fense Department. He had been a spe- 
cial assistant to Anna M. Rosenberg, As- 
, battles fo, ie stant Secretary of Defense in charge of 
ered, and " & man-power problems. Such old-timers 
sruptly ig as AFL President Green and Philip Mur- 
cal Phat ray, CIO head, were removed from the 
> Mf picture by the boycott on advisory com- 


» not weigh ; 
valk omplete. 
leaders fin mittees. The walkout is comp 


u In this situation, with attitudes hard- “s , ve \ 2 b ' : 
ae hi ening, labor has few alternatives. It can, ' 4 Naturally —f at 5 t e eauty 0 
nen, rt of course, make the administration of in- ” r memes 
policies. as flation controls difficult by refusing to co- mn 
try, and ae operate. But if it persists in this attitude, ‘ A T Re a 
sturbed tht iM Truman can be expected to name a 
ower Pals board, with neither labor nor manage- 

 /! ment represented, to settle disputes aris- 


> Office of 4, ( yf 
fe ing from wage controls. OA, ° : : 
pare Or the union leaders could make trou- (Mocull QO slic f ile 


resen 


kes his own 





o has bee ; : : : 

: The Wi ble by calling strikes in the big defense 

conaiill d plants. In steel, coal and automobiles, no- 

vith neither [Ste contract clauses would prevent 

tly repre such a course. (Mr. Reuther already is ; i ; 

| contending that, if the automobile con- Pick AcousTone because it literally blots up unwanted noise. And 

n proposed tract is broken by denial of the cost-of- pick AcousToNE for the “beauty bonus” it gives you, too; this 

as his spe living raises that it contains, the UAW unique mineral acoustical tile, with a fissured surface much like 

sjected. th will be free to strike.) Besides coal, steel Seok al Dscuaill lies alia Athi ithian 4 ; 

PT tenchilcs thers ars many im- that of Travertine marble, adds distinction to any room. 

in appoint , y t ” ih . ais ot? . 
en if ap Pottant areas of industry that could be Lots of other ‘“‘bonuses,’”’ too: ACOUSTONE is incombustible, re- 

Vi P ° ° ° ° ° 

struck, flects light generously, can be painted, is washable, installs quickly. 


wuld simply 
er. 

arently are 
Vilson isa 


, But Congress is more or less waiting Besides AcousTonE, United States Gypsum offers many other 
or such action. Legislation has been pre- acoustical materials and methods, including: 


pared to meet such a situation and its , F 
authors say it already has wide support Slotted AUDITONE*—wood fiber tile for modern decorative effects. 
Perforated AUDITONE—for thrifty sound control. Wood fiber. 


- some sit (@ 2 both houses. The new bill makes the 
buck thea Smith-Connally antistrike act of World PERFATONE*—enameled metal with sound-absorbent backing. 


War II seem tame. 


: 2 = ME ‘Dicet .chensiens thie that SOUND CONTROL PROBLEM? HAVE A “QUIET TALK” WITH YOUR 

| promised labor, by its action, has only made much U.S.G. ACOUSTICAL CONTRACTOR 

fice of De trouble for itself. The issues involved He has the experience to meet any sound 9 

nd the ap in recapture some of the wavering control problem, and he hasall of U.S.G.’s e gay 
rank-and-file support, but criticism of the acoustical materials and methods at his 


night find stand of the unions is so widespread that 
- distressed * teturn to the position of power that the 
The Pres: labor leaders enjoyed for so many years 
arity with @ ‘°€ms out of the question. And, so long 
The issue as Mr. Truman’s support continues, Mr. 
e country. Wilson is to be on the job to deal with 


‘ly has the labor crisis and others that may lie : ° 
"the fis ff beyond it, ‘ nureuseco, United States Gypsum - Chicago 
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command. Better get in touch with him 
—soon. (The sooner, the quieter!) 








(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance } 
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SHORTAGES—BRIEF AND MILD 


Cutbacks aren‘t going to hurt 
too much. Careful shoppers will 
be able to find about what they 
want by planning ahead. 

You may have to queue up for 
a new car, a particular TV set, 
some other things. But real hard- 
ships are not in prospect. 

Tightest pinch is due next year. 
Some shortages will show up 
then. But 1953—barring war— 
will be a year of plenty. 


You now can sit down and figure 
with reasonable accuracy what your 
chance will be to get a new car or 
refrigerator or house or other things 
you may want in the period of cut- 
backs that looms ahead. 

Cuts in use of materials for civilian 
products are scheduled, definitely and 
in detail. This provides the basis for 
logical estimates as to numbers of. autos 
and houses and tires and TV sets and ap- 
pliances that are to be produced. Dura- 
tion of the period of cuts in civilian pro- 
duction can be measured too, assuming 
no full-scale war. 

When it’s all sized up, you'll find that 
real hardships for consumers are to be 
few, if any. Almost all kinds of goods 
made without metal will be superabun- 
dant. Even tires are to be plentiful. 
Hoarding will cause some local, -tempo- 
rary shortages of tires at the worst. New 
cars will be made in large amounts, quite 
likely big enough to provide a car for 
everyone who can afford 1951 prices. 
Houses will be built in large numbers. 

Timetable of cutbacks for civilians 
show this: 

1951. Output will start down in the 
second quarter, beginning in April. Pro- 
duction may slump 30 per cent below 
the present peak in the second haif of 
this vear. Yet, for the year as a whole, 
the nation is to get enormous quantities 
of nearly everything. 

1952. First six months of this year 
will bring the tightest pinch. In these 
months, material cuts that started in 1951 
will have caught up with the public. 
Manufacturers’ inventories, wholesalers’ 
and retailers’ stocks will shrink some- 
what. Yet, in the summer of 1952, a 
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Less for Civilians, But No Real | 


(Estimates for 1951 based on amount of materials available after Camm 
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Now artists whose names are musical 
legend live again for the modern lis- 
tener. You can hear them, at their finest, 
in RCA Victor’s “Treasury of Immortal 
Performances.” 


In recreating these performances on both 
$3 and 45 rpm, acoustical engineers drew 
on a vault of master records guarded for 
posterity by RCA Victor. But new electronic 
techniques, developed through RCA re- 
search, give the new records a quality far 
surpassing that of the originals. 


Music’s immerials play again, sing again, in RCA Victor’s “Treasury of Immortal Performances” 


A treasury of Musies Immortals 


Because RCA Victor could draw on so vast a 
storehouse of the past, there is something in 
the “Treasury of Immortal Performances” for 
listeners of every age and taste. Caruso sings 
light and serious music—as do Schumann- 
Heink, Mary Garden, and others . . . Pade- 
rewski is here . . . and, if your taste is for 
popular music, such greats as Berigan, Arm- 
strong, Waller, in rare early records. 


* * * 


See the latest wonders of radio, television, and elec- 
tronics at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 49th St., N. Y. 
Admission is free. Radio Corporation of America, RCA 
Building, Radio City, N. Y. 20. N. Y. 


The magic of RCA Victor’s “45” sys- 
tem—as an independent unit, or 
combined with radio or television 
receivers—has already led 55 record- 
makers to adopt it. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Télevision 





—is in the Placing! 


Since the war, more than half-a-billion dollars has been 
invested in new plants served by the Baltimore & Ohio 


—> This half-billion is a fact—a fact that proves as no amount 
of talking can that in B&O territory are vast resources and ideal 


conditions so vital to successful plant location. 


Moreover, we can help you find your most advantageous place. Tell 
us your requirements, 4” confidence, and our Industrial Develop- 
ment staff will submit to you w#thout cost or obligation a detailed 
study, tailor-made to your needs. Ask our man! 


industrial Develop- 
ment representatives 
are located at: 

New York 4, N.Y. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Chicago 7, Ill. 


aX 


Constantly doing things — better ! 
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gradual turn upward in output of man 
products will get under way as meta] on 
plies rise. During the autumn of 1959 

few people may have to use their sh 
longer than they had intended. They may 
not be able to replace old refrigerators 
other things when they first feel the urge 
But they won't have long to wait. > 

1953. Abundance will retum, Ney 
mines and fabricating plants will be op 
erating, barring strikes or war. Then yj 
come a ground swell of production sy¢} 
as the world has never seen, the greatest 
flood of military and civilian goods in his 
tory. The problem, at this point, may }. 
come one of selling things rather than of 
supplying them. 

A look at the chart on page 38 shoys 
what is in prospect for 1951, on more jp. 
portant products. 

Passenger cars seem likely to 
rather scarce, however, during all the 
cutback period. That is due to phenon. 
enal demand. As the chart shows, output 
is going to be surprisingly high in 195]- 
4,971,000 cars, only 26 per cent below 
last year’s all-time high, and within 3 
per cent of the 1949 level. But pent-up 
demand appears large, too. 

Replacement needs are immense and 
growing. Around 10 to 12 million cars 
now in use are eligible for the scrap pile, 
by prewar standards. Waiting lists for 
the more popular, lower-priced cars are 
to be common, probably until 1953, at 
least. And yet, in a time when nearly 5 
million cars are coming off the assembh 
lines every 12 months, there will be few 
really severe shortages. Buyers who 
think ahead, make advance arrange. 
ments, should have little trouble in 
meeting their needs. 

New houses certainly will be avail 
able in 1951 for all comers who ca 
meet the higher prices and down-pay- 
ment requirements. Anybody who wants 
to build a house can start it now wither 
cellent chances of getting enough mé 
terials to complete it. 

The Government eased its original con 
trols on copper piping for houses. Upsho 
is an outlook for 1 million new dwelling 
units in 1951, or 40 per cent fewer thar 
in 1950 but still a very large numbe 
compared with the past. Deepest decline 
may come in single-family, medium- 
priced homes. There is a continuing boom 
in higher-priced dwellings, and lower 
priced defense housing will expand cot- 
siderably. 

The picture on appliances looks bet 
ter than most people realize. 

Television industry faces a deeper cut. 
in civilian models, than any other ap 
pliance industry. Even so, in 1951, mant« 
facturers expect to make 5,693,000 1) 
sets—72 per cent as many as in 1950 and 
nearly twice the number made in 194. 

They may produce more than that if 
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mn of 1959, [i materials fast enough. Under federal con- 
use their a trols, manufacturers must use only 75 per 


ed. They may [cent as much copper as they had been 
and 65 per cent as much alumi- 


efrigerators or using, mi e ee 

feel the urge num. But the Government does not limit 

Owait, Hh, producer's unit output. He can produce 

return. Ney fm as many new sets as his ingenuity allows, 


ts will be op. J with his smaller supply of metals. 
‘ar. Then yl Parts for existing TV sets, especially 
duction sych J older models, may become quite scarce 


|. the greatey J as metals shortages increase. Parts for 
goods in his YE sets built since mid-1949 are expected to or e 
oint, may be [i be in adequate supply. 

Refrigerators in 1951 will be pro- 


ather than of 
duced at a rate only slightly below the 
ige 38 shows He all-time record of 1950, and consider- 


, On more im. [ably above the 1949 level. Dealers can 

count on ample stocks in all areas of the , 
likely to be H country. Low-priced models may not be _ 
ring all the MP as numerous. Frills and gadgets may be 


» to phenom. fewer on the standard models. 
hows, output The flow of new machines from fac- 
igh in 195]- tories will meet all replacement demand, 


r cent below however, plus needs for equipment in € 
nd within 3 new homes and apartments. 
But pent-up Vacuum cleaners, similarly, promise 
to be plentiful, perhaps in oversupply 
mmense and as compared with demand. Output for 
million cas #§ 1951 may hit 2.8 million units, 20 per 
e scrap pile, H cent below 1950, but about equal to 
ng lists for # 1949's output. Market analysts say that [i 
ced cars are § amount ought to satisfy all customers. qua ity 0 ™ 
down-pay cent as many machines in 1951 as in 0 
who ‘wants 1950, if they wish—3,665,000 units. Pro- 
ow wither IF duction on that scale would be about 20 
nough me per cent higher than in 1949. 
an These examples tell the real story 
rriginal Ch ® about the cutback situation, as it looks 
SES. Upshot now. Forecasters using official data can 
w dwelling cite many other examples to show that 
ey: 0 TV most cases. 
wo” nee on this basis, will not hurt 
> in 1948 sm or last long. Tightest squeeze will 
van that if me in early 1952. By 1953, only 21 
months away, look out for a flood of 


iti] 1953, at Vacuum-cleaner sales stayed below 
ien nearly 5 # the 1947 figures even in booming 1950. 

fewer than HH civilian supplies will be larger than most 

ge number 

p report @ ‘tings to buy—barring war. you CAN BE SURE..,1F ITS Westinghouse 
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he assembly # Backed-up demand resulting from the 
will be few # World War II shortage of this major ap- 
suyers who # pliance has been met in full. 
ce arrange- Washing-machine output could get 
trouble in ahead of demand, too. Outbreak of war 

in Korea touched off a buying rush in 
ill be avail washing machines, but that seems to be 
's who can waning. Manufacturers can make 85 per 

people surmise in months ahead. 

est decline For instance: Output of water heaters 
medium in 1951 may be squeezed 23 per cent be- 
vuing boom HF low last year’s level, to around 3 million 
and lower # units, Shipments of home radios may de- 
xpand cot cline 19 per cent. Producers of cooking 4 , 

stoves may turn out only 75 per cent as When it — to fluorescent 
many units. Output is to be down in all lamps, there's no better value for 
cases, but down from unusual heights your money than W estinghouse. In 
deeper cul Mf reached in 1950. Actual 1951 demand stores they last 2% years . . . in 
other & @ may well be matched by production, in one-shift factories and offices over 
: , 3 years. That means big savings 
on replacements and maintenance. 


So, next time you need fluorescent lamps, specify Westinghouse! 
Lamp Division, Westinghouse Electric Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Craftsman & Purveyor of Fine 
Farniture wrot of Steel; who also 
delivers of his thoughts on 
Many Another Topic 


Feb. 5th—To Great Britain's Exhi- 
bition of Eccentrics, where are made 
little Machines that “work like mad 
& do Nothing; reminding one of 
that busy time of statesmanship prior to 


Publick Election. 


Feb. 6th—Numbers of our young 
men go forth in draft. It is prayed 
they go forth to strengthen the pos- 
sibility of Peace, and thus do well 
by us all. 


Feb. 10th—Comes my cozen seeking a Posi- 
tion, all to-ruffled by one he now holds. In 
time will he learn that to secure Better 
Employment, one must employe himself 
better at the Present Task. 


® Feb. 12th—I find Television Shows 
S| mightily improved; not so the ad- 
Rae vertising. Scientifick study of How 
es) Often & How Long a product need 
be mentioned to serve it best, urgently 
requires doing. 


Feb. 16th—This day saw plans for 
my newe workshoppe in Los An- 
geles. Here craftsmen will endeav- 
our to duplicate in Design & Quality 
that which hath been My Pleasure these 


many years. 


Feb. 17th—Few Competitors of mine fail to 
make Good Merchandise, or give Good 
Value for the prices they ask. If Patrons 
can not obtaine My Royal Furniture, may 
I suggest they seek another worthy Line. 


Feb. 22nd—A lofty enterprise, Alco- 

holics Anonymous, hath been aped 

by Divorce Anonymous. Now comes 

an association of former mental pa- 
tients called Recovery Incorporated. When 
& If organized, my lot shall be cast with 
Avoirdupois Unlimited. 


Feb. 23rd—Have oft been twitted anent the 
title of our Complaint department; namely, 
Quality Control Dept. ‘Tis not the name 
but the Sincerity & Speed of righting errors 
made that counts. And learning therefrom 
how not to repeat the same mistake. 


Feb. 26th—To the Marts where 

viewed divers Pretty Wares For 

The Home. The sad fate of the 

Human Form vexes me; hands being 
used for ash receptacles, heads for milady's 
pins, torsos for drinking vessels. No Chair 
Of Mine shall resemble an anatomical 
extremity, rather shall It accomodate Same: 
adequately. 


Feb. 27th—At the Printer’s, much 

joyed by newes of the completion of 

My Catalogue, a Brilliant Volume, 
which doeth credit to All, My Ad- 
vertising Counsellors as well. It is available 
to those of My Honorable Patrons who 
but poste request for their Copies. 


For Commercial, Professional, Industrial 
and Institutional Use ... and Abuse 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO, 


173 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 1 
New York + Los Angeles + Michigan City, ind. + Warren, Pa. + Galt, Ontario 
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New Pay Policy in Action: 
Effect on Future Raises 


Truman policy on wages, sal- 
aries is becoming clear. Unions 
may force changes, but, until they 
do, here is official line: 

Raises of 10 per cent above 
January, 1950, are set. Cost-of- 
living increases, fixed by contract, 
are safe until July. 

Fringe’ benefits will not be 
charged against 10 per cent for- 
mula. There’s a way for almost 
everyone to get a raise. 


New wage policy, until revised, will 
have little effect on labor contracts al- 
ready in operation. Troubles will come 
when unions demanding new increases 
find their wage rates have hit the ceil- 
ing. Loopholes then will be expected 
to provide an out. 

Industry by industry, the policy will 
apply as follows: 

Railroads are staying within the 10 
per cent formula in granting increases of 
12% cents an hour to a million nonop- 
erating workers. But the wage policy will 
have to be revised before the ,rail- 
roads can give the nonoperating unions 
a cost-of-living adjustment they have 
promised. This cost-of-living provision 


JAMES B. CAREY 
. . strike threats 


goes beyond the policy put into effect 
by Eric Johnston, Director of Economic 
Stabilization. 

Auto companies, under their op. 
tracts, will have to make cost-of-living 
increases this month. More raises wil] he 
due under their contracts in June, Wage 
policy, as now laid down, will pemit 
these increases. 

Meat packing, however, is anothe 
story. Packing-house companies haye 
agreed to raises of 9 cents an hour, but 
there is not room enough for the ful 
amount under the 10 per cent formuk, 
Unions involved are counting on an e. 
ception being made for their raise, ag q 
“hardship” case, after a special panel ap. 
pointed by Johnston compares their rates 
with those in other industries. 

Woolen mills, closed by a CIO strike, 
find that the 10 per cent wage formuk 
does not permit terms demanded by 
the union. Most of the amount alloy 
able was given last year. The CIO Te. 
tile Workers want to work out a larger 
raise, plus fringe benefits, and then at 
tempt to find loopholes in the wage 
policy to get approval. 

Cotton-textile companies, threatened 
with a strike this month, also will need 
to find some other basis for raises beyond 
the 10 per cent formula. Raises granted 
last autumn used up most of that amount. 
CIO Textile Workers probably will claim 
that the industry was behind the wag 


—Acme photos 
ERIC JOHNSTON 
... formula troubles 
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Burroughs helps business get things done 


procedures based on its long and intimate knowledge 
of business figuring needs. And the Burroughs 
nationwide mechanical service organization pro- 
vides dependable service during the long life of every 
Burroughs that is built. 


These are some of today’s urgent problems Bur- 
foughs is helping business solve ... some of the 
problems Burroughs can help you to solve immedi- 
ately, inexpensively, completely. 


For in the complete Burroughs line of figuring tools, 
there is the right machine and the best machine for 
every accounting, statis:ical and record-keeping need 
~the machine designed specifically to cut time, effort 
and cost in the figure work of your business. 


peeshs provides sound counsel on the most pro- 
uctive way to use these machines . . . recommends 


Tell your Burroughs man all about your tough 
figuring jobs today—and he'll tell you all about the 
Burroughs machines that can. make them easy. 
You'll find Burroughs’ number in the yellow pages 
of your phone book. Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs = 


Typewriter Accounting Machines 


Sensimatic Accounting Machines e 
Supplies 


Microfilming Equipment 


Calculators « 
Bookkeeping Machines « 


Adding Machines 





BUSINESS 
GIFTS! 


No. 233 s 
Memo Pen Set. © : 


No. 313 
Deluxe Ash 
Receiver 


5 al 
= 
J 
J 
= , 
| 


(No. 709-B Director Bill Fold 


Deiuxe Magnifying 


Letter Opener. 


Give each prospect and 
customer a useful ‘‘Auto- 
oint” business gift. (A 
ew are shown here.) 
Their daily utility will 
give new prominence to 
your sales message... 
day after day, the year 
’round. Put this powerful 
force of repetition to 
work. Customers do 
more business with firms 
they know best. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Get this dividend-paying 
booklet of ‘“‘Autopoint” 





Business Gifts. It shows 

~ how to put to 

work for you a 

tested business 

Strategy that 

builds good will 

—increases sales 

profitably! Mail 

coupon for free 

booklet and quantity prices. 
“Autopoint” is a trademark of Autopoint Co., Chicago 


MAIL COUPON NOW! | 


AUTOPOINT CO., Dept. USN-3, 

1801 W. Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 

Send free booklet giving quantity prices on 
“Autopoint” Business Gifts. 
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pattern elsewhere and thus is entitled to 
an extra raise to correct an “inequity.” 

Electrical-equipment industry, gener- 
ally, can raise wages about 5 cents an 
hour and still be within the 10 per cent. 
James B. Carey, head of the CIO Electri- 
cal Workers, had been threatening a 
strike against General Electric unless 
cost-of-living clauses were allowed to pay 
off their full amount, even if above the 
10 per cent figure. Johnston’s ordet keep- 
ing such clauses in effect until June 30 
seemed to dispose of the strike threat 
here. Carey had predicted that GE work- 
ers would lose 3 or 4 cents of their raise 
if limited to 10 per cent, because of 
earlier increases. Carey’s members also 
are to get cost-of-living raises in General 
Motors electrical-division plants. 

Lumbering raised wages the full 10 
per cent in 1950. Unions in this industry 
will try for fringe benefits or claim in- 
equities. 

Steel also has used up the 10 per cent. 
Contracts in this industry bar strikes and 
new wage demands before the end of 
1951. These contracts do not include cost- 
of-living and annual-raise provisions. 

Coal agreements run until next March, 
supposedly barring new wage increases 
or strikes in the meantime. Again, no 
automatic increases are provided. John 
L. Lewis got increases of $1.60 a day 
for his miners before the “freeze.” 

Farm-equipment has a few contracts 
containing cost-of-living clauses that will 
bring further raises. Amounts coming due 
within the 10 per cent limit vary from 
firm to firm. 

Aircraft also has some agreements with 
automatic-pay clauses. 

Rubber firms have about 4 cents left 
under the 10 per cent formula. They 
gave raises of 12 cents last autumn. 

Street railways and bus lines could 
give raises of about 14 cents an hour, on 
the average, under the 10 per cent for- 
mula. 

Telegraph employes, on the average, 
have about 12 cents an hour inside the 
formula limitation. 

Oil refineries could give raises up to 
about 9 cents an hour, on an industry- 
average basis. 

Telephone companies, on the average, 
could give up to 9 cents and stay within 
the 10 per cent formula. 

Printing, publishing also have some 
room for pay raises, on an average basis. 
About 6 per cent still is due under the 
formula. 

Those are some of the major industries 
that are affected in various ways by the 
Administration’s wage policy. Others 
have varying amounts coming due under 
the 10 per cent formula. Tobacco, paper, 
leather products, and chemicals, have 1 
cent remaining in the formula, on an in- 
dustry basis. The balance has been paid 








TO RELIEVE 
PRESSURE 


on plant capacity 


«..use your 


PLASTICS MOLDER' 
KNOW-HOW 


Higher production is being obtained 
in many fields of manufacture, not by 
increasing plant space, equipment, and 
manpower, but by assigning a share of 
the production load to custom molders 
of Durez plastics. 

In enlisting the facilities of the molder you 
stand to gain in any or all of a number of ways, 
You may move up shipping dates...speed up 
the flow of parts to assembly lines... make your 
products safer, longer wearing, better looking, 
or less costly. 

Without adding to your own overhead, your 
custom molder brings into your picture a com- 
plete organization that, separate physically, 
works perfectly in a team with your own. De- 
sign cooperation, engineering, mold-making, 
and production in plastics are among his talents. 
Knowing the virtues of a// the plastics, he 
knows which ome will return you the most for 
your dollar on any assignment. 

Through long experience, your molder has) 
come to recognize the Durez phenolics as de. 
pendable and versatile ‘“‘work-horses” of the 
plastics era. He has proven their mechanical, 
chemical, and electrical properties in twenty- 
eight years of successful use. 

Make a habit of putting new problems to 
your plastics molder. Durez research and de. 
velopment facilities are at his service . .. aad 
yours ... through Durez field engineers. 


Our monthly '‘Durez Plastics News” will 
keep you informed on industry's uses of 
Durez. Ask us to send a copy regularly, 


Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 903 
Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


fy MOLDING COMPOUNDS 
PHENOLIC 
RESINS fig © INDUSTRIAL RESINS 


\ PROTECTIVE COATING RES'* 


Phenolic Plastics that fit the job 
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out in wage increases during 1950 or 


. is year. 
arse raises are possible, with- 
in the 10 per cent, in other areas. For 
example, increases of & cents” are in- 
dicated in clothing, food processing, fab- 
ricated-metal ots furniture and the 

ay and glass group. 

. balance is available in ord- 

nance, nonelectrical machinery and trans- 

portation equipment. ; 

These figures are the averages avail- 
able under the 10 per cent limit. The 
amounts possible for individual com- 

ies would vary above or below the 
industry averages, depending upon the 
actual raises that were given by a firm 

since Jan. 15, 1950. 

in more detail, this is how the Ad- 
ministration’s policy is shaping up: 

The rail settlement, worked out with 
the help of John R. Steelman, Assistant 
to the President, put White House sup- 
port behind cost-of-living clauses in new 
contracts. Railroads agreed to give non- 
operating employes cost-of-living adjust- 
ments every three months until Oct. 1, 
1953. The first adjustment, due April 1, 
will bring 4 or 5 cents, according to some 
estimates. 

However, the Johnston order does not 
sanction new cost-of-living agreements. 
It allows such clauses to operate where 
the contract was signed prior to January 
96, date of the wage freeze. The White 
House is likely to insist that the rail con- 
tract be approved, on some basis. 

The rail agreement went beyond the 
Johnston order in another respect. The 
Economic Stabilizer ruled that existing 
cost-of-living clauses are to operate only 
until June 30, pending further study of 
the problem. With the White House giv- 
ing support to a living-cost provision run- 
ning until 1953, other unions take hope 
that their agreements also will be kept in 
effect beyond June. 

Auto-pay raises are closely tied to 
the cost-of-living agreements. A raise of 
5 cents an hour, scheduled at this time, 
was threatened until Johnston issued his 
order last week continuing such clauses 
in effect. Without that order, some auto 
workers would have gotten less than the 
total amount available under this cost-of- 
living provision. Their earlier wage in- 
creases had used up most of the 10 per 
cent allowance. The Johnston order, how- 
ever, let them go above the 10 per cent 
where contracts call for the living-cost 
Talses, 

Another cost-of-living adjustment is 


due on June 1 in the auto industry. The 
order will allow this increase, 
probably of several cents an hour. 
Annual raises, also called for in auto 
agreements, were not covered by the 
extending contracts. Auto workers, 
ever, are expected to get the 4-cent 
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Things are really rolling 
on the Worlds 
» Biggest Assembly Line’! 


Bazookas and bayonets... tanks and tor- 
pedoes . .. rifles and rocket shells . . . coal and 
steel and food. These are just a few of the 
thousands of things rolling today on the na- 
tion’s railroads as America rearms. 

For your railroads are the biggest “assembly 
line” the world has ever known! With nearly 
400,000 miles of steel track, they join farm 
and mine with furnace and factory, camp and 
port. From raw materials, through every stage 
of manufacture, the things which America must 
have to live and to grow stronger are assembled 
and distributed by rail—for only railroads have 
the carrying capacity and the operating econ- 
omy to perform so tremendous a task. 

In national defense as in peacetime com- 
merce, the country’s productive strength is 
made effective by the world’s greatest trans- 
portation system. 

And, as the national defense program con- 
tinues to grow, the railroads will be devoting 
even more time . . . more space . . . more effort 
to the country’s biggest job: effective rearma- 
ment to keep the nation strong...to keep it free. 


ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Listen to 
THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday evening on NBC. 


45 
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Sitthts PROFITS 


90 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


*‘Milwaukee manufacturer’s trusted 
employee forges $100,000 in checks. 
Employer has a fidelity schedule bond, 
not blanket coverage. He thought he 
was insured. His loss—$100,000.’’ 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 
you're fully insured. Know you have full 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 


See your AMICO agent for ail casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
29Gapsin Your Bridge 
to Security, today. It 
may save you money! — 
r — — ae oe ae oe oe oe 


AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE COMPANY 
4760 Sheridan Road 

Chicago 40, Illinois 

Please mail me my FREE copy of 29 Gaps in 
Your Bridge to Security. 

NOME... ccccccccccccccccescsesecseoce ~ oe 
Address..seees 


Cllt.ccccccssevecsssaenes +e Stale, eeeeee 
19 


Sirvéston of Ne nifte 2 Frrseerance 
" 
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annual raises due in June. Johnston rec- 
ommended earlier that the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board issue regulations permit- 
ting raises of this kind to be given under 
existing contracts. 

If the workers in the auto industry 
receive these annual increases, railroad 
workers get a chance to try for similar 
raises in 1952. And other unions will 
want theirs, too. 





Antistrike Laws 
Get Court Setback 


Antistrike laws in the States have just 
been given a serious setback by the Su- 
preme Court. The Court’s action in set- 
ting aside a Wisconsin law banning pub- 
lic-utility walkouts is expected to knock 
out several other similar laws. 

The right to strike was upheld by the 
Court majority as a general principle 


-Harris & Ewing 
JUSTICE VINSON 
... the right to strike 


guaranteed by the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Even workers in a local public utility 
cannot be deprived of the right to strike, 
the majority held, as long as the industry 
involved is covered by the federal law. 
Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson wrote the 
majority opinion. 

A limit on strikes, on the other hand, is 
provided by injunction sections of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the majority pointed 
out. Congress had a right, the Court indi- 
cated, to authorize injunctions against 
national-emergency strikes. These injunc- 
tions are limited to 80 days, after which 
a union legally can strike. 

The emergency injunction, however, 
cannot be used against a public-utility 
strike unless the walkout affects a major 


Why Industries 
Should Come 
To Oklahoma 


flout 


GOVERNOR 
OF OKLAHOMA \ 


“In recent years the state of Okla. 
homa has shown a remarkable 
industrial growth. This has been 
due to three things: first, recog- 
nition by manufacturers that our 
state has a type of labor unusuall 
efficient in factory work; song 
the favorable ‘climate’ provided 
industry by state and local gov- 
ernments; and third, our advan- 
tageous central location in the 
nation. I feel the needs of our 
national production and defense 
programs now serve to emphasize 
these factors which are so favor- 
able for plant location.” 

oe 
FACTUAL EVIDENCE 
Increase in Manufacturing Payrolls— 
1946-49 
Oklahoma 34% 
National Average 20% 
Per Capita Income 1940-49 
Oklahoma 200% Increase 
National Average 131% 
Industrial Construction Contracts 
Exceeding $100,000 
Expenditures in Oklahoma 1945-50— 
$43,000,000 


Your ‘request for information 
and specific facts pertaining to 
your business will be regarded 
confidentially. Address— 








PLANNING ead BES0URCES eoane 
STATE Earstor sulor 
OKLAHOMA CITY, CKLANOMA 
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ndustry nationally. For this 
reason, Various States have tried to find 
ways of preventing local utility strikes 
from closing down their communities. 
The theory was that the States could act 
against these walkouts because they were 
ysually local in nature. This theory was 
ed in a dissenting opinion in the 
Wisconsin cases, written by Justice Felix 
Frankfurter. 
Wisconsin’s law, now overruled, tried 
to ban strikes against public utilities by 
letting State courts issue injunctions 
against such walkouts. Strikers could be 
jailed for violations. Employers and 
unions in this field were compelled to 
accept the settlements ordered by State- 
appointed arbitrators, if negotiations 
bogged down. 
Just how the Supreme Court ruling 
would affect antistrike laws in other 
States remained somewhat in doubt. 
Some States hope that their laws are so 
diferent that they can survive a Court 
test, but labor lawyers claim the Court'’s 


part of the i 
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JUSTICE FRANKFURTER 
... the rights of States 


language is broad enough to cover any 
State legislation banning strikes. 

New Jersey, for example, had used its 
utility-dispute law against several strikes 
or threats. State officials said the New 
Jersey law might hold up. It differs from 
the Wisconsin act in that New Jersey 
takes over the public utility as a State 
operation when a strike threatens. It 
then becomes illegal to strike against 
the State. 

Virginia also has used its antistrike 
hw to keep utilities operating. This law 
illows the governor to seize a utility to 
head off a strike. 

Other States have somewhat similar 
laws on the books. These possibly will be 
et aside if challenged. 
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Expansion Completed 
Fast! Three Quonsets, 40 
by 200 feet each, and 
one 24 by 48-foot Quon- 
set create a big new 
plant for Fastener Cor- 
poration at Franklin 


Park, Illinois. 


IDEAL FOR FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, MACHIN 
SHOPS, STORAGE OR SERVICE BUILDINGS 


For additions to your present plant—or for new plants— 
Quonsets mean fast completion, economy of materials, 
adaptability to any use. Also, should plants need more 
expansion later, you can add Quonset to Quonset, accord- 
ing to the need. 

Made of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel, Quonsets provide fire- 
protection and permanence far surpassing old-style build- 
ings. They require little upkeep—are easily maintained. Let 
Quonsets serve you now. Write us today. 


proouctr 
’ 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


° 
HIGH-TEMSILE 


Stran-Steel Division ¢ Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan sttee 





Expands Floor Area by 20,000 Sq. 
Ft. Bill Jack Scientific Instrument 
Co., San Diego, Calif., began with 
two Quonsets and added 20,000 
5q. ft. of floor space in just 50 days. 





STRAN-STEEL AND QUONSET REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





When’ you think 
of Pittsburgh... 


The Nation’s Leader in 
Industrial Expansion... 


Shirky 
10) 045 
Wala 




















Since 1945, Pittsburgh leads all 
the nation’s metropolitan areas 
in industrial expansion—with 
$147,211,000 in industrial build- 
ing contracts, an additional in- 
vestment of $518 for each pro- 
duction worker in the Pittsburgh 
area. Here is further proof of the 
faith which industry has in 
Pittsburgh’s future. 

As industrial expansion con- 
tinues, new business opportunities 
are created... smaller companies 
prosper in supplying the specialty 
needs of larger corporations. . . 
all businesses grow and thrive 
along with the industrial giants. 
You can get the facts on your 
new business opportunities in 
Pittsburgh by writing to The 
Pittsburgh Industrial Develop- 
ment Council, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

And for your banking require- 
ments in Pittsburgh, think of 
Peoples First National. With an 
intimate knowledge of this metro- 
politan area, and 18 offices located 
all around town, we are in an excel- 
lent position to serve your needs. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa.' 
Member F.D.1.C. 
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RFC or New Loan Agency? 
‘Influence’ Row Starts Fight 


Is the Government going to 
get out of the banking business? 
That's a big issue in Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation troubles. 

Demand is being made to close 
up the RFC, forget about it. That 
may happen, but it won’t end 
Government loans. 

Congress favors lending to 
business. If RFC goes, chances are 
another agency will move in to 
do the same job. 


Out of all the shooting over favorit- 
ism and influence in the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, there now 
arises the more serious question of 
whether the Government should try to 
patch up RFC and continue it in ex- 
istence. 

There is a growing feeling in Congress 
that the reputation of RFC has been 
damaged beyond repair. Some members 
who have befriended the agency in the 
past are coming around to the view of 
Jesse Jones, former RFC Chairman, that 
RFC ought to be given “a decent burial, 
lock, stock and barrel.” 

That raises the whole broad question 
of Government banking, and whether it 
is needed in these times when business 
is prosperous and private credit abun- 
dant. Mr. Jones and a good many other 


authorities think not. In Congress, hoy. 
ever, the majority view still seems to be 
that, if RFC goes, there must be some 
other agency to provide loans to busi- 
nesses that, for some reason, are not able 
to borrow from private banks. 

Furthermore, Congress is not inclined 
to write off the possibility that hard times 
might return some day. Prevailing idea in 
the House and Senate seems to be that 
just in case of trouble, the Government 
should have a loan agency standing by to 
do the kind of job that RFC was set up 
to do in 1932. 

The odds, therefore, are against the 
Government's bowing completely out of 
the banking business. RFC, in its pres 
ent form, may go. Or it may be given an 
overhauling and continued in operation, 
Its name may be changed to help it 
weather the bad reputation that is build. 
ing up around RFC. But, by one means 
or another, Congress apparently intends 
to see to it that, if a businessman js 
turned down by his own bank, he wil 
have some place to turn for a loan. 

Charges against RFC, which have 
been flying thick and fast in recent 
weeks, have raised the old question of 
how the Government can make sure that 
the “influence racket” will not creep into 
a-federal agency that is given hundreds 
of millions to Jend or invest. 

There have been charges that the line 
of influence bearing on RFC loans has 
reached into the White House itself. 
There have been charges of undue i- 
fluence from members of Congress. Law. 
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editers” have been singled 
ho sold their influence for 
itness before a Senate in- 
FC testified that a Wash- 


yers and “exp 
out as men W 
big fees. ag . 

vestigation 0 
Ie ? eton lawyer claimed to have two RFC 

y ® directors “in his hip pocket. 

One so-called expediter, E. Mer! 
" Young, testified that he borrowed $136,- 
I 500 on personal notes during an 18- 
month period when his salary from his 
insurance business was only $1,900. His 
gress, how. wife, a White House stenographer, got 
tue an $8,540 fur coat during that period, and 


aed there was confusion in testimony about 
ns 

ire Wey who paid for it. . 

ve These and many other disclosures 


out of a Senate investigation of big 


Finer grew 
r rp business loans that have drawn repeated 

ard times , 
ling ide; : enticism. : : 
ii Lustron Corp., builder of prefabri- 


to be that, cated houses, borrowed 37.5 million dol- 
a lars from RFC and then went broke. 
—_ by to There have been charges that RFC 
we yielded to White House pressure in fi- 
wwainst th nancing Lustron. The company’s presi- 
* © B® dent, Carl G. Strandlund, told Senate 


oa investigators that some RFC officials 
¥ gives tried to take Lustron away from him 
operation and turn it over to a “ring that included 
to help it Merl Young. For a time, Young did 
at is build. work for i as an $18,000-a-year 
i vice president. 

ty ee There were other loans that drew fire 
eases from investigators and others: i 

1k, he wil Waltham Watch Co. got 4 million dol- 
look lars from RFC. There was pressure from 
shich haye labor and from politicians behind this 
in recent loan. RFC’s Boston manager became 
uestion of president of Waltham at $30,000 a year. 
> suse ee Texmass Petroleum Co. got a 10-mil- 


creep into lion-dollar RFC loan, which the Senate 
hundreds (@ ivestigating committee, headed by Sen- 

ator J. William Fulbright (Dem.), of 
at the line (@ Atkansas, said was “primarily a bail-out” 
of other creditors. 


loans has 

«a on Mapes Hotel Corp. borrowed 1.3 mil- 
unde lion dollars for a Reno, Nev., hotel that 
ress. Law. icluded a gambling establishment. The 


RFC examiner at San Francisco, who 
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Here's how to set 
20%. 30%. 40% more 


workings capital— 


usually in 3 to 0 days 


* * * 


F YOU NEED MONEY in a hurry to meet heavy tax pay- 
ments, to hire more workers, to buy materials for “‘spot cash,” 
to install cost-cutting equipment, to expand plant facilities, 
to speed fulfillment of Government requirements, COMMERCIAL 
CrepitT offers a simple and practical solution to your problem. 


THOUSANDS OR MILLIONS 


Our plan is simple and quick. It eliminates the disadvantages 
inherent in other methods of raising capital. No securities to 
sell or partners to take in. No long term interest or dividend 
commitments. You retain full control over ownership, manage- 
ment and profits. Usually all arrangements are completed and 
our cash available in 3 to 5 days. 


ONLY ONE REASONABLE CHARGE 


A 


There are no preliminary fees, commissions or other additional 
charges. Our one reasonable charge will be well in line with the 
value of the extra working capital to you. And (unlike dividends) 
it is a tax deductible business expense. 


CONTINUING ARRANGEMENT 


You can plan ahead, knowing that CommerciAL Crepit funds 
will be available continually to meet your changing needs. Once 
arrangements have been set up, you can increase or decrease 
your use of COMMERCIAL CREDIT money automatically, and you 
pay only for what you actually need and use. 


GET THE FACTS TODAY 


Make certain now that you will have all the funds you may need 
later for normal business reasons or to do your part in the 
Government’s rearmament program. Phone, write or wire the 
nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION office below. Just say, 
“Send me complete information about the plan referred to in 


U. S. News.” 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


) 0 
Capital and Surplus Over $100,000.00 
BALTIMORE y a 


aa 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 1 
New York 17 = Chicago 6 = Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6... and more than 300 other 


financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 





Wabash is a major link between 
the East and West, North and 
South, offering you through 
routes with 66 railroads. Ship 
via Wabash for swift, sure hand- 
ling. For details, see the nearest 


Wabash Representative or write: 
P. A. SPIEGELBERG 


Freight Traffic Manager 
Wabash Railroad, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Pe ssin 


WABASH (Nua? 
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recommended against the loan, said the 
gambling operation had been leased to 
men who formerly were professional 
gamblers in Los Angeles but had “de- 
cided to operate where gambling is 
legal.” 

Ribbonwriter Corp. of America, Dania, 
Fla., borrowed $300,000 from RFC, 
started drawing that loan on May 16, 
1949, and was placed in involuntary 
bankruptcy on July 29, 1949. 

All this has tended to overshadow the 
bigger issue of where Government bank- 
ing goes from here. 

Over the years, RFC has been an 
important factor in the financial life of 
the country. In the beginning, 19 years 
ago, it was intended to be a temporary 
emergency agency to help end the de- 
pression. Its first big jobs were to make 
loans to banks, insurance companies and 
railroads. From there, it branched out, 
and took on a multitude of other func- 
tions, including direct lending to busi- 
nesses of all kinds. 

In loans alone, RFC has paid out 9.5 
billion dollars since 1932. This is exclu- 
sive of money advanced to other Govern- 
ment agencies. It also excludes purchases 
of home mortgages by the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, which used 
to be part of RFC. Nor does it include 
RFC’s vast investments in war plants dur- 
ing World War II. 

Of this 9.5 billion, 900 million dollars 
in RFC loans is outstanding now. The 
corporation still has 346 million dollars 
available for new loans. That does not 
include a recent authorization for loans 
to build new defense plants totaling 2 
billion dollars, for which RFC will be 
the main disbursing agency. 

RFC claims to have made a profit of 
600 million dollars on its lending activi- 
ties. That figure has been challenged on 
the ground that interest paid by RFC 
to the Treasury has not been enough to 
cover the Treasury’s interest cost on the 
money it had to borrow to finance RFC. 

All told, counting loans, investments, 
advances to Government agencies and 
wartime outlays, RFC has disbursed 
more than 37 billion dollars since 1932. 

In the future, in the opinion of many 
members of Congress, RFC or some 
other central lending agency still will 
have an important job to do. 

Immediate concern is its defense func- 
tion, which is just beginning. Out of the 
2 billion dollars for war plants, only 42 
million dollars has been paid out. RFC 
runs various other defense activities, in- 
cluding the synthetic-rubber program. 
But now RFC finds itself in trouble. 

The top command of the Corporation 
is hanging on by a thread. The present 
Board of Directors took office last August 
in a reshuffle that came in the middle of 
the Fulbright investigation. President 
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Air Conditioning mi 
shoppers to stay longe 


Chrysler Aurtemp 


AIR CONDITIONING + HEATING + REFRIGERAT\O4 


Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
In Canada: Therm-O-Rite Products Ltd., Toronte 























Few persons are familiar with the 
fact that the Parker House was the 
first hostelry to operate without 
specified hours for dining, or that the 
American Plan of hotel service was 
introduced here .. . but "most every 
schoolchild knows that it is where 
the Parker House roll originated. 

Today, as a completely modem 
hotel, offering every up-to-the-minute 
facility, it is Boston headquarters 
for travelers from everywhere. Its 
management is proud of the hotel’ 
traditions — cherishes its inter 
national reputation for food, fine 
accommodations, service, hospitality. 


Parker House 


BOSTON 
A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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It pays to 


do, business in 
New York State 


Prime contractors readily find 
subcontractors in New York 
State. A new “Inventory of 
Defense Manufacturing Facil- 
ities” lists the type, number 
and capacity of productive 
‘equipment possessed by New 
York plants. Surveys have re- 
cently been completed for the 
metal-working, wood, textile, 
plastics and paper industries. 
This inventory enables us to 
speed lists of qualified subcon- 
tractors to prime contractors. 
For aid in locating exactly the 
type of subcontractor you 
need, write: N. Y. State Dept. 
of Commerce, Room 185, 112 
State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 
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WHELAND 


THE FOREMOST NAME IN 
SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 
FOR OVER 80 YEARS 


COMPLETE 
SAWMILLS AND 
AUXILIARY 
MACHINERY 


CIRCULAR SAWMILLS — 
HEAVY AND PORTABLE 
BAND SAWMILLS * EDGERS AND 
TRIMMERS * TRANSMISSION 
AND CONVEYOR MACHINERY 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 


LEVEE. belelcy Vivk ees. es 
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Truman dropped two members of the 
old Board, and appointed three new 
ones, including the present Chairman, 
W. Elmer Harber. Mr. Truman reap- 
pointed two members of the old Board, 
and sent all five names to the Senate. 
They have not been confirmed, and few 
think they will be. 

The two holdover members, William 
E. Willett and Walter L. Dunham, 
figured in the recent critical report 
filed by the Fulbright Committee. So 
did a new member, C. Edward Rowe. 

The Fulbright Committee recom- 
mended that the five-man Board be 
abolished, and that RFC be placed under 
a single administrator. President Truman 
resisted that suggestion, and insisted on 
keeping his Board. As for the Commit- 
tee’s report, he called it asinine. 

Then, all of a sudden, President Tru- 
man surrendered, and sent Congress a 
plan of his own, proposing the kind of 
one-man rule over RFC that had been 
urged by the investigating Committee. 

Unless the Senate or House adopts a 
resolution against it, Mr. Truman’s pro- 
posed reorganization will take effect on 
April 20, and the Board will go out. 

No such resolution appears likely. 
There are widespread demands to abolish 
RFC and set up something else in its 
place, but that is not likely to happen 
before April 20. As a stopgap measure, 
therefore, Congress probably will let the 
single-administrator plan become law. 

Later on, Congress will explore the 
whole issue of RFC and what to do with 
it. There are demands that it be placed 
under the Treasury. Others would give it 
to the Federal Reserve System, which al- 
ready has authority to make some busi- 
ness loans. Still others will propose a 
new independent loan agency. 

Longer-range plan, now getting atten- 
tion, is to set up a system of capital 
banks, one to serve each of the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve Districts. Idea is to form 
pools of private money, to come primarily 
from commercial banks, and make this 
money available to business enterprises 
in the form of loans or investments. The 
capital banks would operate under the 
supervision of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney 
(Dem.), of Wyoming, chairman of the 
Joint Economic Committee, is sponsoring 
such a plan. It has the backing of Thomas 
B. McCabe, Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

If and when such a scheme is adopted, 
and if experience proves that it will 
work, the Government may get out of 
the banking business. In the meantime, 
however, there will be some federal 
agency to do generally the same kind of 
job now being done by RFC. Whether 
that agency will be RFC or something 
else remains to be seen. 








SUPPOSE 


HAD 


SOME MONEY 
TO INVEST- 


Maybe a lot, maybe a little. The 
amount doesn’t matter at all. 

Just suppose you had decided to 
buy some stocks, had made up 
your mind to invest for any one 
of several good reasons. To get a 
57 or 6% return on your money, 
for instance, or to protect your 
capital against rising prices. 

Would you know how to go 
about it? 

Would you know, for instance, 
that the best place to go for help 
and information on buying stocks 
and bonds is a broker’s office? That 
it’s a broker’s business to serve 
investors, that no card of admis- 
sion is needed, and that whether 
you buy stocks or not, he’ll give 
you all the help he can? 

Here at Merrill Lynch, for ex- 
ample, you’d talk to an account 
executive, a man we pay to know 
all he can about securities, a man 
who uses all his knowledge and ex- 
perience to serve our customers. 

You'll find him competent, con- 
scientious, and concerned about 
your welfare. Concerned even to 
the point of advising you not to 
buy securities if your funds aren’t 
adequate to the risks involved. 

Because in the final analysis, 
he’s not paid to sell you—he’s paid 
to help you buy! 

So if you’d like to invest — 
Just ask the “Merrill Lynch” man 


° +. Or write— 


Department SA-12 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 


Orders piling up on the books of pro- 
ducers are giving a sharp spur to busi- 
ness activity as the Government 
speeds up its purchases of military 
equipment and industry hastens to ex- 
pand its productive capacity. 

New orders received by manufacturers 
in January, including military and 
civilian, jumped 15 per cent above 
December and were only 3 per cent 
below record of last August. 

Unfilled orders rose to a record total 
of 43.7 billions, up to 3.7 billions in a 
single month. 

Machine-tool orders, as the top chart 
shows, soared in January to a rate 
near that of 1942, a year when in- 
dustry was tooling up for the mam- 
moth production of World War II. The 
recent increase in orders serves as a 
barometer for the rate of industrial 
output in the period ahead. 

Defense orders placed by the Army, 
Navy and Air Force have been at a 
much faster rate since late in Decem- 
ber, when proclamation of a national 
emergency permitted the Defense 
Department to place orders by ne- 
gotiation with particular manufac- 
turers instead of by competitive bids. 
During the month of January, orders 
of from 4 to 5 billions were placed for 
major items of military equipment, 
supplies, military construction and ex- 
pansion of facilities—by far the largest 
for any month since the start of the 
Korean war. 

Other contracts of large size are in late 
stages of negotiation and will soon 
swell the total of outstanding orders. 
Defense dollars not obligated on Feb- 
ruary 1 and available before June 30 
for major items of military equipment, 


OFFICIAL INDEX * 


(1935-39=100) 


FOR SEASONAL V TION 


supplies, military construction and ex- 
pansion of facilities totaled 11.4 bil- 
lions. Also available is the unused por- 
tion of 3.6 billions voted by Congress 
for arming other countries. 


Civilian orders for machinery and equip- 


ment also are heavy. 


Defense facilities approved by the Gov- 


ernment for quick write-offs in tax re- 
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turns amounted to almost 3 billions on 
February 16, a gain of nearly a bil- 
lion over January 30. It now appears 
certain that total approvals will ex- 
ceed the 6 billions of World War II. 


Business activity is responding to the 


flood of orders. 


Workers laid off, measured by new 


claims for unemployment compensa- 


(MONTHLY) 
ee © 
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RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


FACTORY 
(FRB) 


at: 


tion, fell to only 149,000 in the wee} 
ended February 24, lowest since Oct 
ber. 4 

Bank loans to business mounted jy 
millions at weekly reporting hanks i 
the week ended February 9] 
total gain of over 700 millions * 
January 1, a period when loans usual 
fall off. 

Department-store sales, after slippi 
early in February from their high 
January level, have snapped bac 
part of the way and are running ; 
quarter higher than a year ago, 

Inventories of manufacturers rose nearly 
2 billions in January. 

Price inflation, after a new peak in mid 
February, has softened a bit. 

Prices received by farmers had leaps 
4 per cent from January 15 to Febn. 
ary 15, and were nearly a third highe: 
than a year ago. 

Wholesale prices of farm products ani 
foods, however, declined over the tw 
weeks ended February 27 as both hog 
and grain sold off. 

Wage inflation soon is to have a chang 
to push business costs and prices sti 
higher. Wage and salary controls 
the Government will probably allo 
employers to add to pensions at 
health and welfare benefits of workes 
without limit, on top of other increas: 
in wages to which limits are set. 

Real source of inflation is the huge ani 
growing demand for military good 
plant and equipment and _ invento 
ries all piled on top of swollen bu- 
ing by consumers. So long as Go 
ernment and business demand is rising 
rapidly, any relief from inflation ¢ 
prices and wages is likely to be oh 
temporary. 
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35 years of searching and researching 
for the benefit of all America! 


The Portland Cement- Association 
established its first research laborato- 
ries in Chicago in 1916 and, through 
the financial support of its member 
companies, has continued its research 
program on an ever-expanding basis 
throughout the years. This research 
program has shown the way to lower 
costs and higher quality for concrete. 
Because of experiments originating 
here and verified in field projects, en- 
gineers know better how to make con- 
crete in low and high altitudes, in hot 
and cold climates, in citiesand on farms, 
in earthquake and hurricane areas. 


Air-entraining portland cement for 
durable pavements, soil-cement for light- 
trafic roads, streets and airports, and 
pressure grouting for stabilizing rail- 
way roadbeds are among the outstand- 
ing results of this searching and re- 
searching. 


Much credit for the progress made 
in the field of concrete is also due the 


U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, the engineering 
staffs of the armed forces, agricultural 
experiment stations, colleges of engi- 
neering, technical societies and numer- 
ous other agencies. 


The Association, through the finan- 
cial support of its member-companies 
here listed, recently completed near 
Chicago the great new laboratories 
pictured above. Now that these facili- 
ties are available, the Association’s re- 
search and development program wiil 
be still further expanded to enhance 
service to cement and concrete users. 


Send for free illustrated booklet, “‘Ded- 
icated to Progress,”” which describes the 
research laborato- 

ries and the mani- F 

foldactivities ofthe | 

Portland Cement 

Association. Dis- _ 

tributed only in 43 


Kihara 


U.S. and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A3b-83, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 





PORTLAND CEMENT 


ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER COMPANIES 


Aetna Portland Cement Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Alabama Division, Ideal Cement Co., Mobile 
Allentown Portland Cement Co., Cotosauqua, Pa 
Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, Po. 
Arizona Portland Cement Co., Rillito, Ariz 
Arkansas Division, Ideal Cement Co., Little Rock, Ark 
Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co., Kansas City 
The Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co., Youngstown 
British Columbia Cement Co., Ltd., Victoria, B C 
California Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd., Montreal! 
Colorado Division, Ideal Cement Co., Denver 
Consolidated Cement Corp., Chicago 
Kansas Division, Fredonia 
Michigan Division, Jackson 
Coplay Cement Manufacturing Co., Coplay, Pa 
Cumberland Portland Cement Co., Chattanoogo 
Dewey Portland Cement Co., Kansas City , 
' The Diamond Portland Cement Co., Middle Branch, Ohio 
Federal Portland Cement Co., Inc., Buffalo 
General Portland Cement Co., Chicago 
Florida Division, Tompa 
Signal Mountain Division, Chattanooga 
Trinity Division, Dallas : 
The Glens Falls Portland Cement Co., Glens Falls, N Y 
Green Bag Cement Division, Pittsburgh Coke and 
Chemical Co., Pittsburgh 
Gulf Division, Ideal Cement Co., Houston 
Hawkeye Portland Cement Co., Des Moines 
Hercules Cement Corp., Philadelphia 
Hermitage Portland Cement Co., Noshville 
Huron Portland Cement Co., Detro:! 
Keystone Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia 
Kosmos Portland Cement Co., Louisville 
Lawrence Portland Cement Co., New York 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Po. 
Lone Star Cement Corp., New York 
Longhorn Portland Cement Co., San Antonio 
Louisville Cement Co., Louisville 
Manitowoc Portland Cement Co., Manitowoc, Wis 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
Medusa Portland Cement Co., Cleveland 
The Missouri Portland Cement Co., S! Louis 
The Monarch Cement Co., Humboldt, Kan 
Monolith Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Monolith Portland Midwest Co., Los Angeles 
National Cement Co., Birmingham 
National Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia 
Nazareth Cement Co., Nozareth, Pa. 
Nebraska Division, Ideal Cement Co., Omaha 
North American Cement Corp., New York 
Northwestern Portland Cement Co., Seattle 
Northwestern States Portland Cement Co., 
Mason City, lowa 
Oklahoma Division, Ideal Cement Co., Oklchoma City 
The Olympic Portland Cement Co., Ltd., Seattle 
Peerless Cement Corp., Detroit 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp., New York 
Petoskey Portland Cement Co., Petoskey, Mich. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia Cement Division, 
Zanesville, Ohio 
Riverside Cement Co., Los Angeles 
San Antonio Portland Cement Co., San Antonio 





Southwestern Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
F Spokane Portland Cement Co., Spokane 

The Standard Lime & Stone Co., Baltimore 

Standard Portland Cement Division, Diamond 
Alkali Co., Cleveland 

$t. Mary's Cement Co., Ltd., Toronto 

Superior Cement Division, New York Coal Sales Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Superior Portland Cement, Inc., Seottle 

Union Portland Division, Ideal Cement Co., Salt Lake City 

Universal Atlas Cement Co., New York 

Valley Forge Cement Co., Catosauquo, Po. 

Volunteer Portland Cement Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 








ae Cement Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia 








*,--AND WE GOTTA KEEP OUT OF THE STREET?” 


RANKIE is doing a good job of briefing his brand-new __ of our insurance. More than $97,000,000 in dividends have 
F pup on the dangers that lurk in the street. But—he __ been returned to policyholders since organization. And 
might overlook them himself when they go out to play! —_you like friendly, capable service, you'll appreciate our poli 
That’s why you should drive extra carefully through areas _—back of the policy that assures you nationwide, day-and-night 
where children play—and why you should carry adequate service wherever you drive in the U.S.A.—plus prompt, fal 
automobile insurance—including safe limits of liability— claim handling. 
with sound, nationally recognized Hardware Mutuals. Get the whole story—without obligation! Simply «! 
Talk over your coverage with your Hardware Mutuals Western Union, ask for Operator 25, and request the name and 
representative. You'll surely be interested in the /ow net cost address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative 


dnsurance for your AUTOMOBILE... HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals | 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPAN! &f Witter 





Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


You can expect business activity to level out for several months ahead. 
Factory output is more likely to dip a little than to rise. There was a 
slight dip in February because of strikes in railroads and wool-textile plants. 
Civilian production is due to begin cutting back a little. Orders to save 
metals mean that fewer autos and appliances will be made. Cuts will be moderate. 
Inventory buying by business firms also may ease. Stocks are quite high. 
Hectic spending by consumers is another activity likely to subside. 
Construction, still high, probably will fall short of recent boom peaks. 
Defense spending will stay in a rising trend, but the rise is not likely to 
offset the declines that are becoming apparent in other forms of activity. 
What you are seeing is a pause before American industry becomes really ab- 
sorbed in defense work. That pause probably will last until the end of June. 
Don't get the idea, though, that the boom is over. It's probably just starting. 




















A fairly accurate gauge of what's ahead is given by defense contracts. 

Contract awards are rising at a rapid rate. In the July-November period, 
defense contracts averaged 1.8 billion dollars a month. December contracts hit 
2.8 billion. January contracts rose sharply to reach 4.4 billion dollars. 

Firm commitments now have been made for 16.4 billion dollars' worth of de= 
fense goods. That's up to January 31. Weapons and equipment amount to 14.1 
billion. That includes planes, tanks, ships, guns, ammunition. Soft goods on 
order amount to 1.5 billion dollars--food, clothing, oil and gasoline. 

Military construction accounted for 800 million dollars in contracts. By 
July 1 total construction contracts are expected to reach 2.4 billion dollars. 

These are positive signs of the activity that lies ahead. Defense orders 
actually are just beginning to roll. Industry will be responding to them by 
midyear. From then until at least 1953 production will be booming. 
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An extension of Government regulations and controls also is in process. 








ends hare Machine-tool industry is about to go under complete regulation. Up to 70 

n. And i per cent of machine-tool output is to go to fill orders for the defense program. 

he Government controller is to be the General Services Administration, the 
chief Government buyer. GSA will order the machine tools that defense industry 


ompt, fait 
: will need. Tools then will be "pooled" until manufacturers call for them. 


mply «al Priorities--"DO" ratings--are to be given to machine-tool builders to get 
name and the raw materials they need. These are principally metal-working tools. 
Leather supplies also are put under Government allocations. It will take 
Government permission for any purchaser to buy the leather that he wants. 
Chemical allocations are on the way, particularly for scarce chemicals. 
Rubber controls are tightened to restrict natural rubber in 40,000 items. 
You can expect this process to continue for months to come. Controls and 
more controls are to be necessary to channel materials where they are needed. 


sentative. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Industry operations probably won't smooth out until a Controlled Materials 
Plan goes into effect. That amounts to industrial rationing of raw materials, 
Meanwhile, freight-car program is cut back a thousand cars a month because 
of lack of steel. "DO" priority ratings are little more than hunting licenses, 
They go now to almost any firm for maintenance, repair and operating supplies, 


Price-control program is going forward at a snail's pace, too. 

Retailers are held to the markups they made on February 24. This price 
regulation covers most types of clothing, shoes and home furnishings. It does 
not promise a reduction in many prices, may promise a rise. See page 63. 

Auto manufacturers are given a 3.5 per cent rise in price. That is about 
half the increase that major producers proposed to put into effect December 1, 

Meat industry is the first target of price-control enforcers. They are told 
to make a country-wide search for packers and dealers who violate ceilings. 

Price ceilings on livestock are hinted by Office of Price Stabilization. 
If it comes, that order will produce as much complaint as any order issued. 

Actually, OPS has little hope of any price stability until midspmmer at the 
earliest. Best expected now is to slow down the rate of price increases. 














Inflation pressures continue to be reflected in volume of bank loans. 

Business loans by leading city banks jumped 139 million dollars in the week 
ended February 21. They reached a new high at 18.6 billion dollars. 

Real estate loans also are at a new high point at 5.3 billion dollars. 

Government-bond holdings of commercial banks show a decrease. Banks in 
leading cities hold 4 billion dollars less in bonds than they held a year ago. 

It is this situation that is at the root of the dispute between Federal 
Reserve Governors and the Treasury. Federal Reserve wants to discourage bank 
selling of bonds by withdrawing support from the Government securities market. 
Treasury insists on Federal Reserve support, to keep interest rates down. 

















A compromise in the interest-rate fight is being sought by ‘the President. 
Mr. Truman's goal is to try to satisfy both the Treasury on interest rates 
and Federal Reserve on controlling commercial-bank credit. It's a tough job. 
Possible outcome is to give Federal Reserve more direct power over bank 
credit--such as boosting reserve requirements or setting up special reserves 
against which banks would not be permitted to loan money to borrowers. 
Congress, however, would have to agree to the compromise. Legislation 
probably would be required. And Congress's attitude on the issue is uncertain. 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, meanwhile, implies strongly that Treasury 
is wrong. It cites the experience of nine European countries, suggests credit 
restraints require flexible interest rates, and notes that moderate shifts in 
interest rates seem to do the job. That's official Federal Reserve position. 











Small business again gets attention from Defense Production Authority. 

Governors of all States are asked to set up a Commission on Small Business 
to “marshall community resources" so that small firms can get defense work. 

DPA program then calls for advising Government contracting agencies and 
large prime contractors what small business capacity is available. 

Actually, DPA has yet to work out an effective small-business program, but 
officials are concerned over hardships that threaten to hit this group. 
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Whats bad about profits now? 








1, During the past 20 years, a great many 
uncomplimentary things have been said 
about profits. In fact, profits have been 
so thoroughly lambasted by left-wing 
propaganda that a great many honest 
Americans were beginning to wonder if 
maybe there wasn’t something evil about 
them after all. 


2. today the answer is plain. The oil 
industry, as one example, has had some 
profitable years since 1945. Now, in 1951, 
America is faced once again with the 
prospect of all-out war. In war, as in 
peace, petroleum is the lifeblood of a 
nation. (During World War II, 60% of the 
tonnage required to supply our armed 
forces consisted of petroleum products.) 


3. Today the U. S. oil industry has from 
1/3 to 1/2 more capacity than it had in 
1940. Profits, and profits alone, have made 
this possible. First, 88% of that increased 
capacity has been paid for out of profits. 
Second, what new capital has come in to 
make up the other 12% was attracted by 
the earning record of the industry. 





RESERVE 
1940 


1940 ‘coud 


REFINING CAPACITY RESERVE 








1950 
CRUDE PRODUCTION 30% MORE 
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4. As a result, the industry today is 
producing 36% more crude each day than 
it was in 1940. (Union Oil produces 71% 
more.) The industry has 42% more 
refining capacity. (Union Oil has 54% 
more.) And finally, in spite of all the oil 
we used up during World War II, the in- 
dustry has 30% more underground crude 
oil reserves today. (Union Oil’s reserves 
are 49% greater.) 
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5. So, next time anyone starts ranting 
to you about profits remind him of this: 
Only 40% of the average oil company’s 
net profits go out to the stockholders in 
dividends. The bigger share goes into re- 
placing and expanding facilities. Without 
this expansion in the oil industry—and 
other industries as well— America’s pro- 
ductive capacity could never have grown 
big enough for the tasks that lie ahead. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORN 1A, OCTOBER 17, 1890 
This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated toa 
discussion of how and why American business functions. We hope you'll 
feel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The 
President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, Calzf. 


Manufacturers of Royal Triton, the amazing purple oile 
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This 1s under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale or as an 


offer to buy, ov as a solicitation of an offer to buy. any of such securities N -Lij and ( 
The offer 1s made only by means of the Prospectus ews nes court 


819,737 Shares 
ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION YOU CAN probably expect te gid 


Common Stock courts, when considering appeals ty I catio 
go more thoroughly into evidence y ‘vis 

(Par Value $10) which the National Labor Relate wi 

Rights, evidenced by Subscription Warrants, to subscribe Board bases its decisions. The Sy a we 
for these shares have been issued by the Corporation to Court holds that the Taft-Hartley i: paym 
holders of its Common Stock, which Rights expire | and the Administration Procedure da 
March 14, 1951, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus | give broader reviewing power to circuit Y 
n 


Subscription Price to Warrant Holders courts of appeal than did the Wagne 

66) aan date Act. The courts are told that they mus (June ' 

P assume more responsibility for the rea. metal 

During the pinonption vag > the moe Underwriters may -_, shares . sonableness and fairness of NLRB deg. feducti 
Common Stock acquired or to be acquired by them, at a price to be determine i F a J 
by the Representatives of such Underwriters, which price shall not be changed sions than some courts have shows plete 
except downward more frequently than once in any business day and shall eS April 
be not less than the subscription price set forth above, less any concessions allowed 
dealers, and not more than the last sale or the current offering price of the Corpo- YOU CAN now use fin cans fo 
ration’s Common Stock on the New York Stock Exchange plus in either case an packing additional products, An e. Y 
amount equal to the applicable commission set by that Exchange. Any shares lier order of the National Prod “i te 
acquired by the Underwriters pursuant to the Underwriting Agreement may be ae ; TOduction 
offered by them after the close of the Subscription Period. 





Authority is amended to permit use of fe" “' 
a age baths Cae ‘end tin cans for some additional items. jp. fe" the 
opies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only in . . ae ; ‘ 

those States in which the undersigned may legally offer these securi- cluding fruit concentrates, meats and his . 

ties in comphance with the securities laws of the respective States meat gravies and lighter fluids, non 

is proug 
Smith, Barney & Co. W. E. Hutton & Co. a aor oa 
The First Boston Corporation Baker, Weeks & Harden Blyth & Co., Inc. YOU CAN sell 34 types of cotton vith 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. textile products to Government de. empl 


Incorporated 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane fense agencies without regard to pric 


control. The Office of Price Stabilization 
a cetnpting Securities Corporation Union Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. exempts these items from its Consal 
ebDruary . i 


Ceiling Price Regulation if they ar 
manufactured to military specification 
The exemption applies to contracts 
placed before April 1 and to subco- 
tracts let before May 1. 
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YOU CAN, as a feed producer, jected 

pass on, to your customers the lain 
amounts of direct increases in costs of mend | 
raw materials since prices were frozen MPP! 
on January 26. OPS announces this rela he B 
ation of its Price Regulation. 


* * | 


. YOU CAN, as a retail dealer, wii. 
Combustion Facts Fully Revealed until March 22 before making wi’, 
. a list of commodities, and their pricy | 
by Fast, Simple Heat Prover Test that you sold during the base period d pte 
This scientific Cities Service Heat Prover the General Ceiling Price Regulation a 
gives you the real “inside” on furnace Extension of the time for this recor’ (@'' 
combustion conditions. Its plain, quick, keeping requirement is made by OPS be 
accurate work lets you know: : he 
> How much excess oxygen is present i oug 
Not an instrument you buy, How much combustible matter is wasted YOU CAN get an opinion from th ear, 
but a service we supply. > How much fuel you might save Federal Security Agency on wheth end | 
Write or call us today. Without endless trial-and-error you can er you must file a new-drug application fi?" 
a proceed to conserve fuel and increase fur- with the agency before shipping a sol Heter 
nace output. This is substantiated by rec- bsti eas o sree, FSAMEO"S 
CiTIES SERVICE O1L COMPANY ords made on all types of furnaces. See for - “ = a . ge salt a 
—— a oe 817 yourself how productivity can be im- says t at it no longer regards . mg ps 
Without obligation please send your proved. Call or write today for a Cities stitutes as ated drugs. It offers to a Cor 
booklet, “Combustion Control for Indus- Service Heat Prover demonstration... when applications must be made. e | 
a Sao ee Conver Satermainn. readily arranged in your plant. Or for pert 
Neme further details return the coupon. seu a 


YOU CANNOT, in handling the Bi, 4 


Company 
Address C ITI E $ (A) SE RVICE nancial affairs of a federal a Wort 
efer 


and loan association, fail to report to te Mire 
. . v0 
QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS Commissioner of Internal Revenue ™%%¢ 
R 
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What you as 9 businessman CAN 


nd CANNOT do as a result of federal 
. dministrative decisions 






court and a 


aid to members of the asso- 
Bureau of Internal Revenue 
ciations that information 
filed to report these 


dividends p 
ciation, The 
advises the asso 
returns must be 
payments. 

* * os 


YOU CANNOT use aluminum in 

making windows or air ducts after 
June 30. Further restriction on use of this 
metal is announced by the National Pro- 
duction Authority. Producers may com- 
plete items up to June 30 if started by 
April 30. 


% * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get NLRB 

to stop a union from making public 
an “unfair list’’ of companies involved 
in the union’s disputes. In handing down 
his decision, the Board finds that the 
nion acted illegally, however, when it 
brought such a list to the attention of 
employes of other firms that do business 
vith a company on the list, while these 
employes were on the job and engaged 
in their regular work. 


* 


Mm YOU CANNOT count on getting 

NLRB to throw out complaints of 
ntair practices brought against you by 
ndividual members of a union that failed 
o file non-Communist affidavits as re- 
quired by the Taft-Hartley Act. A circuit 
ourt of appeals rules that the Board 
ncted properly in considering such com- 
laints even though the union aided 
pnd directed the individual members in 
preparing their cases for presentation to 
he Board. 


* 





* * * 


hy] YOU CANNOT, as a meat distribu- 
tor, avoid supplying your regular in- 
titutional customers with amounts of 
eat based upon the number of persons 
0 be fed. This order is issued by OPS to 
lssure meat for hospitals, prisons and 
ther institutions. Institutions are told 
0 inform their suppliers each month of 
he amount, quality and types of meat 
ought in the corresponding month last 
ear, the number of persons fed then, 
ind the estimated number to be fed this 
ear. This information will be used to 
Hetermine how much meat the institu- 
lons can get. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
€ based upon decisions and rulings of 
ourts and Government bureaus. In making 
eir decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
any facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
bot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
ORLD REPoRT, on written request, will 
jer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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BEFORE you leave 
for BRITAIN.... 


Secure your transportation and reservations and assure yourself 
comfortable, carefree travel when you roam the British Isles! 


@ RAIL TRANSPORTATION everywhere, plus reservations on 


through express trains... 


@ MOTOR COACH, STEAMER TOURS and 
CITY SIGHTSEEING TRIPS... 


@ CHANNEL STEAMER SERVICES between Britain and Ire- 


land, Britain and the Continent. Cabin reservations, too. 


@ HOTELS-—Reservations made at any of the 47 outstanding 


hotels strategically situated. 


@ MILEAGE COUPONS save you up to 32% on transportation, 
and permit you to travel where and when you please. Be sure 
to purchase Coupons here—noft obtainable in the British Isles! 


Typical of DEVALUATION Savings—A one day tour 
through Scotland’s scenic wonderland by rail, motor 
coach and steamer for $4.10 first class throughout. 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or any office shown below. 


LOS ANGELES 14, Cal., 510 W. 6 St. 
TORONTO, Ont., 69 Yonge Street 
For illustrated literature, write Dept. 36 at any address shown above 
1951—FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN YEAR 


NEW YORK 20,N. Y., 9 Rockefeller Pl. 
CHICAGO 3, IIl., 39 South La Salle St. 














































BRITISH RAILWAYS 



















IMMEDIATE RELIEF 


If you've been saying ‘‘Ka-choo” 
all winter instead of 
“God bless you’’— 
you'd better 
visit our sun- 











drenched ; 
sea deck. ser 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 61 years 
Write for illustrated folder No. 32 





















~ ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of 

stockholders will be held 

on Wednesday, April 18, 

1951, at 11:00 o'clock a.m, 
(Eastern Standard Time) at 43 Park 
Avenue, Flemington, Hunterdon 
County, New Jersey. 

Only stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Tuesday, 
March 20, 1951, will be entitled to 
vote at said meeting, notwithstand- 
ing any subsequent transfers of stock. 

The stock transfer books will not 
be closed. 

The Borden Company 
THEODORE D. WAIBEL, Secretary 
ASRS A LE ET A ATS 


o 











Glenn McCarthy, Pres 





Vacation Plan will be 
in effect again this summer . . 
July 1 through September 3. . . afford- 
ing you seven or more delightful, pleas- 
ure-filled days as guest of America’s Mag- 
nificent Hotel . . . at most reasonable, 
all-inclusive “package” rates. 

The Shamrock’s Vacation Plan in- 
cludes breakfast in bed every morning 

. dinner each evening with three ex- 
citing “nights out’ in the glamorous 
Shamrock Supper Clubs, home of The 
Cavalcade of Stars . The Shamrock 
Pool often as you like . . . and, of course, 
your extra large room with finger-tip air 
conditioning control. 

WRITE NOW FOR FULL DETAILS OF 


THE SHAMROCK’S Uacation, Plan, 


Come to The Shamrock’s Second An- 
niversary Fiesta,March 16-17-18. See the 
exotic Tropical Flower Show ... watch 
the McCarthy Matches ( Mexico vs. Texas 
Davis Cup tennis teams) daily .. . attend 
the gay St. Patrick’s Day Anniversary 
banquet, starring Sophie Tucker, and the 
second annual reunion of Hollywood 
Stars. 

Teletype: HO-192 Long Distance: Houston LD 1 
New York Office: JUdson 6-5500 





M. Jack Ferrell, Exec. Mgr 
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5,400,000 
women... 


plus loeal 
merchandising 


Now! The largest guaranteed magazine circulation... 
with continuing retail promotion, local tie-in 
advertising and field merchandising ... available 
through McCall’s and Better Living in combination! 


ADVERTISING VALUES OF THE COMBINATION 


The more than 4,000,000 homemaker readers of McCall’s 
magazine— bought on subscription, at local newsstands 
and in department stores 


PLUS a guaranteed homemaker audience of 1,500,000 
for Better Living—bought at the checkout counters of 
approximately 4,000 independent super markets 

With editorial policies of both magazines centered on 
service information and concerned primarily with home- 
making 

And with a special combination rate based on a 2 per 
cent discount for equivalent space in both publications. 


MecCall's'Seler Liniy 


An Unprecedented Buy for National Advertisers 























MERCHANDISING VALUES OF THE COMBINATION 


The regular promotion program of McCall’s magazine- 





including its popular and extensively used mat service 





for local super market tie-in advertising 





PLUS—the services of the merchandising field staff of 
Better Living operating through the member stores of 






Super Market Institute 





With special large-scale promotions by McCall's in de 





partment stores, the drug trade and through public 





utilities 





In short—the guided buying of millions of women from 





home to retail counter. 

















LONDON @ WASHINGTON @ NEW DELHI ¢@ KARACHI 


Labor unions in Britain are throwing their weight around, just as they are 
in the U.S. Both governments are making concessions to labor. Neither govern- 
ment seems able to hold the line through price controls. So wages and prices in 
turn jump ahead in an inflationary game of leapfrog. 

British unions have been making up for lost time. Since last September, 
British wages have risen half as much as they did in the previous 2% years, a 
period during which the Government asked that the lid be kept on wage boosts. 

Wage-restraint policy cracked wide open last autumn. Unions could no longer 
ignore rising prices. Union leaders moved fast. Wages have advanced faster 
than prices since last September. Reverse was true during the wage-restraint 
Taking the three-year period as a whole, the British worker lost ground. 


. 








period. 
His wages went up but retail prices rose even more. 

In the U.S., the opposite was true in the same period. Wages rose more 
But, now that the U.S. price freeze is so 





than twice as fast as retail prices. 


clearly thawing, Washington gives its blessing to more wage boosts. American 


labor leaders still aren't satisfied, want more power in Washington. 

Unions' bargaining position in both countries is strong. Both countries 
are entering upon big rearmament programs. Both governments want to avoid 
strikes, labor trouble. But both find their hold on labor slipping. 





Britain has just barely avoided a national rail strike. Crippling effect 








SINATION of two rail strikes in the U.S. in the last three months is well remembered. 

agazine— British rail workers settled for a 7.5 per cent raise. Negotiations 

at service dragged on for over a year, came to a head after scattered wildcat strikes and 
slowdowns. Threatened with a complete shutdown, the British Government gave way. 

“— British railroads have operated deep in the red ever since they were na- 

7 tionalized. New wage boost is as large as their deficit for 1950. Freight 


rates, passenger fares must be increased to pay for the wage raise. 
Nation-wide rail strike would have put Britain into a complete tail spin. 


Rail strikes in the U.S. were serious enough. But the British are much more 
raw materials are short and unevenly dis- 





I’s in de- 





th public 


nen from vulnerable. Supplies of coal, food, 
tributed. Breakdown of rail transport would be catastrophic. 
Dock workers in British ports, meanwhile, are staging wildcat strikes, want 
too, have a key position ina 





more of a raise than recently granted. They, 
country heavily dependent on imports for supplies and on exports for markets. 


Actually, the 


Britain has gotten into a difficult position on supplies. 
Now they 


British have been living more or less on their fat for the last year. 
have to go to market. Prices are high. Many things are getting scarce. 
(over) 


ssue of March 9, 1951, Volume XXX, No. 10 . 








BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 






British larder is low. Food consumption last year moved up to postwar reg. 
ords in many items, including meat, butter, tea, cheese. But imports of many 
Staples fell off. Result: serious declines in stocks during 1950. 

Bad guessing by Government planners is the main trouble. Government offi- 



























































































































cials, doing all the British buying of many food imports, held down their pur- - 
chases early last year. They wouldn't meet prices asked by the Argentines for fo 
, meat, by the Canadians, Dutch and Danes for dairy products. British officials ee 
waited, confident prices would fall. oe 
Instead, Korea came along. Prices rose and Supplies tightened. amou 
Now, the Government buyers are over 4 barrel. If the British people are ty = 
continue their custom of eating, huge piles of food must be bought abroad to Whai 
meet current needs and to build up emergency stockpiles decided upon. mc 
So British Government buyers can no longer afford to haggle over price, He $0 
must buy where they can. A break in the Argentine meat deadlock is expected. i 
profit 
>> In industrial materials, the British stock position is also depleted. Office 
British stocks of raw materials generally fell about 15 per cent in 1950, ag 
In fact, stocks of many essentials are smaller than they were at the end of some | 
1938 when black war clouds were forming. Materials in this position include ty 
copper, zinc, lead, tin, cotton, wool, softwood. when 
Competitive bidding, high prices, short supplies, defense demands, panic factur 
buying have made world market places a nightmare for British, as well as other aie 
buyers. In some cases, as in American cotton and sulphur, the British have had Is tha 
to be content with U.S. export allocations. In others, as in copper and zinc, oe 
London has asked Washington to stop strategic stockpiling until Britain can buy The s 
enough to keep going. Washington is playing ball on this. retail 
But_the way ahead seems hard. Not only Britain but France and Belgium are ie 
intent on building up stocks of strategic materials. It remains to be seen pcentag 
whether commodity buying of the big industrial countries can be co-ordinated. ee 
: ithe pr 
>> British imports must increase, if home consumption, rearmament and exports facture 
are not to suffer. This means that again imports will heavily exceed exports. een 
This happened in January when Britain showed the heaviest excess of imports 
over exports since August, 1947. This is a new trend, perhaps an ominous one. spe 
London's phenomenal gains in holdings of gold and dollars during 1950 ap- ane 
parently will not be repeated this year. There still will be gains as long as lation. 
prices of important raw materials stay high because dominions and colonies fun- “eh 
nel their earnings into the common pool in London. But Britain itself may have Btiles, fy 
a hard time making both ends meet, unless U.S. aid is large. oe 
now 
>> India, like Britain, is being forced by shortages and high prices to make The firs 
concessions to meet essential needs. New trade agreement between India and Pak- ty 
istan shows this. The pact ends a virtual trade deadlock that lasted 17 months. bil be 
In September, 1949, India devalued its rupee; Pakistan didn't devalue. So copies ¢ 
India refused to pay the resulting 43 per cent premium on Pakistan's products. What \ 
Both countries suffered, as trade dwindled. India needs Pakistan's jute, It will | 
cotton, grain--even at high prices. Pakistan needs Indian coal, steel, textiles. oh 
Exchange of these and other goods now is to be resumed on a large scale. vas clo 
But India must have far more grain than Pakistan can supply. U.S. gift of what he 











percent: 
i¢ selli 







wheat still is needed to avert famine in India this summer. 
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We've Been Asked: 






How much of a markup can a mer- 
chant now apply to goods he has 
to sell? 

He can, in many cases, take the price he 
pays for merchandise, other than food 
nd some other items, and add the same 
amount in dollars and cents that he had 
added on the same goods for sale on 
February 24. 

What if the next batch of goods costs 

more? 

He sometimes can add the same markup 
that he used before. But, in other cases, 
there will be a squeeze on the retailer's 
profit margin. When in the future the 
Office of Price Stabilization allows a 
‘manufacturer to raise his price ceiling, 
the retailer can be required to absorb 
some or all of that increase. That squeeze 
will be applied sometimes. But, unless 
‘OPS specifies differently in the future 
when approving higher prices for manu- 
facturers and wholesalers, retailers can 
add the same markups as before. 























ls that the same percentage markup, 
| or the same dollars - and - cents 
markup? . 

The same dollars-and-cents markup. A 
retail merchant does not figure a per- 
centage of the cost of an item, as his 
markup margin, and then add that per- 
Scentage to the new and higher price 
charged by a manufacturer in the future. 
i The result of that would be to pyramid 
the price increase granted the manu- 
Hacturer. The effect of the new price- 
control regulation usually is to freeze 
)margins on a dollars-and-cents basis. 















How about markups on food? 

A later order is to take care of that, 
since food was not covered in this regu- 
lation. The current order applies only to 
pretail sales of such items as clothing, 
stootwear, dry goods and household tex- 
stiles, furniture, rugs and lamps. 











Just what must a retail merchant do 
now? 

The first thing he must do is to prepare 
an elaborate price chart for his entire 
stock. For a large department store, this 
will be a tremendous undertaking. Two 
copies of the chart are needed. 










What will the price chart show? 

It will show the prices at which a mer- 
‘tant sold goods on February 24, or 
m the previous day of business if he 
vas closed that day. It also will show 
that he paid for these goods, and his 
percentage markup. This chart will give 
i¢ selling history of each item in various 
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ABOUT PRICE-MARKUP RULES 





More Paper Work Ahead 
© Price markups of more than 200,- 
000 merchants are now to be 
regulated. 
© Some prices will rise, others will 


be rolled back under OPS order. 


© Big increase in paper work is 
ahead for many retailers. 











groups or categories of goods. Adjust- 
ments can be made where a store was 
having a sale with marked-down prices 
on February 24. Also, margins are re- 
quired to be reduced if they are based 
on higher replacement costs or if they 
do not reflect a retailer’s “normal” markup. 


What is the next step for a dealer? 
He keeps one copy of the price chart 
and files the other with the nearest dis- 
trict office of OPS. That is required to be 
done by March 29. If a dealer has not 
filed his chart with the Office of Price 
Stabilization by that date, he cannot, un- 
der the order, sell or deliver any goods 
until he does so. And, unless he has re- 
ceived a notice of acknowledgement of 
his chart by April 28, he cannot sell or 
deliver any goods. These provisions could 
result in the closing down of some stores 
until they comply. 


Must goods be tagged with prices? 
Yes, later. By July 1, a dealer is required 
to mark all goods covered by the order 
with their selling prices. The prices can 
be placed on the shelf or rack, or stamped 
or written on each article. 


Are there exceptions to the new pric- 
ing rules? 

Special treatment is given to some 
brand-name products where manufac- 
turers are accustomed to fixing uniform 
resale prices. OPS will approve special 
resale prices for these branded goods. 
Special pricing methods are provided 
for some chain stores and mail-order 
houses. Small dealers also can avoid us- 
ing the new pricing methods. If their an- 
nual sales of items covered by the regu- 
lation amount to less than $20,000 a 
year, they may continue to operate un- 
der the price freeze that went into effect 
last January 26. 


This gives a general idea of how the new 
pricing rules will work. Price controllers 
say the rules will result in roll-backs of 
some retail prices, and will allow others 
to rise. 
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” Cincinnati is 


Ecectadacraetae-a ag: ona aman ees 
CSP Peres ne ch RR A GA Sac 


famous for 


Its Magnificently Modern 


Owned and 

Operated by 

Thomas Emery’s Sons 
Inc. Cincinnati, Ohio 





1200 rooms, all outside 

7 restaurants famous for fine foods 
y_ Inside garage 

y Unexcelled convention facilities 


GOURMET RESTAURANT 
Internationally famous 


v 
v 


John G. Horsman, General Mgr. 
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(From the United States News of November 7, 1938:) 


Ow THAT the 1938 election campaign is over, the na- 

tion looks toward 1940. The issue is not, as so many 
people suppose, whether Franklin Roosevelt should 
have a third term but whether any President should 
serve the people for 12 years or even more... 

Viewed impersonally, why should we object to a term 
of 12 years for a President when we applaud the man 
who can serve four or even five terms as the Governor 
of a large State? 

Why do we speak so pieahuaiiaaiiee of a United States 
Senator who is elected and re-elected to serve five 
terms, or 30 years? 

It certainly cannot be that we object to a particular 
period of years. Rather do our objections go directly to 
the powers of the Presidency. For my part, I am as 
strongly opposed to the autocratic powers in a single 
term of four years as I am to the exercise of those 
powers for an 8-year or 12-year term. 

Once you strike at the root of the problem and cor- 
rect the weakness in our system of executive domina- 
tion, that moment you readily settle the question of 
presidential tenure. 

To put it another way, there can be little objection 
to any man serving the American people as Chief 
Executive for 12 years or even 16 years, provided the 
American people can recall such a President at any 
time that he ceases to serve the interests of the people 
as expressed by a majority. Woodrow Wilson aptly 
said: “Four years is too long a term for a President 
who is not the true spokesman of the people, who is 
imposed upon and does not lead.” ... 


We say that every two years the entire House 
of Representatives changes if the people so desire. But 
only one-third of the Senate is up for election. What, 
then, is the power of the President in the interim? 
During his four-year term he is stronger than two- 
thirds of the House of Representatives and stronger 
than the Senate up to the point that he commands 
one less vote than the necessary two-thirds to override 
his veto. His appointees to policy-making offices and 
presidentially-controlled commissions and boards are 
not subject to recall for four years. 

So if a President can persuade by one means or 
another a simple majority of Congress to pass a law, 
his veto can prevent repeal or any modification what- 
soever by amendment unless fully two-thirds of both 


jig ONE TERM CAN BE TOO LONG 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Houses concur. This is legislative rigidity with a yer a 
ance... — 

To me, therefore, this question of three tem 
comes up for discussion at an opportune time when the 
country may well consider seriously a constitutions 
amendment which should by no means be aimed of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s ambition to serve .a third term but 
should permit him or anybody else to be elected if the 
people want him, subject only to recall at any ial 
after two years of tenure. q 

It will be suggested at once that, if the President cay” 
control the elections by use of federal funds, he cam 
perpetuate himself in power and thus dictatorship ¢ ei 
be legalized by constitutional method. But in any cog 
stitutional amendment permitting indefinite tenure ang: 
providing for recall, the power of the Congress wo ld 
be supreme. A President who refused to accede 0 
an important measure or policy to the wishes of a 6 
per cent majority of each House would have the choigg 
of forcing a general election or else retiring from offigs 
whilst a successor is chosen by a 60 per cent vote of 
both Houses from among the members of the majority; 
of Congress. The Cabinet, moreover, should be. choseq 
from Congress, thus assuring cooperation for the m = 
jority in both branches as well as direct responsibilifj 
to the people... 


If our destiny lies in the direction of centrale 
ization, if an enlarged nationalism is to be our method 
of dealing with perplexing social and economic pi ob- 
lems of the nation and the world, if the Federal Gove 
ernment must needs control the many operations of 
American business and agriculture so as to attal 
cohesion and national unity, then the right way 0 
preserve democracy in the United States is to remove 
the rigidities of presidential tenure altogether. 

We must, therefore, provide by constitutional amen¢ - 
ment a system of recall which will permit us to get fi 
of an incompetent or misguided President at any tim) 
after two years and yet enable us to retain a President 
whom the people want for as long as 12 years or mom 
—a President who continuously represents the desift) 
of the majority of the people of the United States 

This is progressive government, fitted to the needs @ 
the hour and stripped of all questions of personality: 
Such an amendment as here proposed will be accept® 
in good faith only if it makes the present incumbent @ 
the White House.subject to_its pengitios or eligible 
its benefits. 4 
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E Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 


+ 
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eee CLOTHES THAT 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
does not manufacture this fabric. 
We supply raw materials for 


the compound only. 


Versatile Geon opens up another sales freld 


T seems there’s no end to the sales- 

building ideas that Geon materials 
stir up. Take these new flame-resistant 
clothes, for example. They're made of 
a fabric that’s treated with a Geon 
latex compound. They help to protect 
workmen against fire 

Most important, these clothes can’t 
continue to burn once any directly 
applied flame is removed. Gases formed 
by the flame-proofing compound com- 
pletely extinguish any blaze. Danger- 
ous afterglow is eliminated. 

That's just the start of the com- 
pound’s advantages. The fabric stays 
flame-resistant even after repeated 


launderings in any type soap or deter- 
gent wash. It has good “‘feel”’, good 
tensile strength and abrasion resistance. 
Shrinkage is negligible. It’s non-toxic 
and mildew-proof. It’s comfortable to 
wear—and long-lasting. 

This new treated fabric is another in 
a long line of Geon-helped successes 
— durable flooring, stain-and-wear- 
resisting upholstery and wall covering, 
improved wire and cable insulation are 
other typical examples. 

They may stir up ideas for you. 
We'll gladly help you with technical 
advice to start them on their way as 
sales-makers for you. Geon materials 


FIGHT FIRE! 


come in many forms—including resin, 
latex and compounded plastics. We 
supply them as raw materials only 
no finished products. For information, 
please write Department D-3, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. Cable 
address: Goodchemco. 


GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ... the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 
GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 








Today, each factory worker in the United States 
has at his service six horsepower. This is much more 
than anywhere else in the world, and three times 
as much as we had just fifty years ago. With this 
power, workers produce more goods than anywhere 
else and earn more. Power is the heart of our 
industrial strength. 


This tremendous edge in power is supplied largely 
by American gas and electric companies, which 
produce 6 billion dollars’ worth of power a year, 
pay over a billion in taxes, and will spend about 
twenty billion dollars for new plants and equipment 
in the five years ending 1952. 


By such immense operations, our power com- 
panies have given the United States, which has 
only about 615°% of the world’s population, 44% 
of the world’s electricity, and 73% of its gas. 





Electr icity, Gas... and The National City Bank of New York 








The National City Bank of New York has shared 
in the development of many gas and electric com- 
panies, and in the handling of their financial trans- 
actions. To American industries, both large and 
small, National City offers every kind of banking 
facility. It has 67 branches in Greater New York 
and correspondent banks throughout the country. 

Overseas, The National City Bank of New York 
maintains 53 branches, staffed by people who 
speak the language, are experienced in foreign trade 
and financing, and expert on local conditions. The 
Bank also maintains correspondent banks in every 
commercially important city in the world. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


First in World Wide Banking 











